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FARM ARCHITECTURE. 
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PROF. HORSFORDS 


PHOSPHATIC 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are reioved 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other !): ing 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger tha. any 
other powder. 

It is recommended and used by leading physicians and che: ists, 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


TESTIMony 
From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. ‘ |.ve 
tested it thoroughly, and have ever failed to get good results wi: ‘he 
| directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in th» mar- 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommend’: | to 
my cooking classes, and to my friends generally. 

ALICE A. GEDD 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 
The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsfor © the 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place = the 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family | cdi- 
cine-chest. MARION HARLA. 


From MISS PARLOA, 
Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect succ’ oT 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake.. M. PARLOA 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high comme: (°" 
from eminent authorities. 

We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 

There is no other powder like ours. 

Beware of mi tati and false statements made)» |*#! 
manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Tr) 
The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence. |. 
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fake a Iittle hard in mme, 
Ard walk the village street, 
With chirp and chatter as we go, 
fr mmgled converse sweet, 
And pleasant salutatrors 


From every one we meet. 
Bear &ittle kad ard £. 


fake the little hand tr 
fo climb a rerghborirg hill, 
fo pluck wild flowers, or fo trace 
Ai laughing, mourtair rill, 
By which, wker weary or athirst, 
We pause fo drmk our fill 
Dear &itile kad and 
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take those Jittle hands m mine, 
¢ hear aprattlers tongue 


So sweetly said and sung, 
tn harmony with spirit harps, - 
For heavenly music strung. 


Dear Kitte kad and f. 
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fake two little hands ir ming, 
FRy boy upon my knee, 

f listen to a pleasant vorce, 
Made rich with notes of glee, 


¢ feel a breath against my-cheek- 
AL breath of life fo me 


Repeating childish thoughts and songs, 


With those two little hands in mine, 
t think of other days, 

One generation full of years 
Between our parfing ways, 


And get our souls clasp hands across 
fhe chasm,in close embrace 


Dear Kittle Kad and 


Dear Kittle Kad and f. 


Fhose Irttle hands, so very fair 
God keep them ever white, 
Fhose little feet unteftered yet 
Ray they e’er walk aright, 


Phat little I:fe, so precious now, 


PAay it be ever bright,- 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“M. F. F. and W. F. F. W's.” 
MEN Fit For HusBanpDs, AND WoMEN Fit For WIvEs. 
WHO ARE AND WHO ARE NOT? 


HE Man who is Fit For a Husband, 
and the Woman who is Fit For a 
Wife, according to the gospel of the 
Higher Life of the Household, in 
the interest of which Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING is conducted, are Fit For 
Heaven, as well. ‘That is to say, 
those who fully appreciate and im- 
prove the opportunities that a hus- 
Ni \ band and a wife, respectively, have 
= MAMAS for helping to make life worth the 
living, not only for themselves, but for all those into whose in- 
terests and destinies their own lives are woven; who correctly 
measure the responsibilities of the position and the blessed 
consequence of being Fit For a Husband ora Wife, or the bane_ 
ful result of being unfit for these important places in life. 

in much of the public discussion—and private, as well— 
that is had regarding this feature of the interests of The 
Higher Life of The Household, the weight of argument is 
too often thrown into the balance against the side in which the 
women folks are necessarily found, and “ A Country Parson” 
in his paper “ W. F. F. W’s; Women Fit For Wives,” throws 
his “frozen chunks of truth” into the same balante, but 
with much candor and comprehension. No consideration of 
this subject, however, is a fair and judicial one, that does not 
accept the situation as it actually exists—that does not first 
“Jook on this picture and then on this,” with the same meas- 
ure and range of vision. Simply because a woman’s realm is 
at home and a man’s abroad, is no reason why that home 
should be any happier, brighter or better that the Woman is 
Fit For a Wife, than that the man is Fit For a Husband. 
“Circumstances” do not “alter cases”—in this case. 

The man whose daily walk and conversation abroad in the 
world, as well as at home, is such as to Fit him for a Husband 
according to the gospel herein expounded, is one whose life 
is worth the living in this world and is “not far from the 
kingdom” of the world to come. And the Women who are 
Fit For Wives will be near at hand when the roll-call is 
sounded for the listening ear of those who are to “come up 
higher”—be they women or be they men. No matter how 
Fit a Woman may be for a Wife, a Husband may help her to 
make a heaven on earth of their home, or force her to make 
it a place of torment at the other end of the line, both here 
and hereafter.—Zditor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


This and the following half score of pages give some 
“mighty interesting reading” on this very interesting 
subject :-— 


TRAINING BOYS FOR HUSBANDS. 

Having been very -much interested in the discussion con- 
cerning the general unfitness of women to be wives, the 
desire to speak on the subject has become unconquerable, 
and therefore I write. 

To marry or not to marry, is a question nearly all must 
answer. To one side it is an unfair position, for they must 
needs choose from those who ask or go without, and the 
uncertainty of future opportunities are so great as to greatly 
influence the answer, and so often do after events prove the 
mistake thus made, one cannot help wishing each person was 
stamped with the address of their partners for life; this much 
settled, one factor of mistake would be removed, and what- 
ever fault-finding there must be could not be aimed at either. 
As such a state of things cannot be, we must make the best 


of matters as we find them. No doubt there is trouble on 
both sides, but it certainly is not more than half on the side 
of the woman. The present rules of society are most favor- 
able to both intentional and unintentiona! deception; neither 
party can know much of the home’ fite of the other until the 
irrevocable step is taken. Young people are allowed to 
mingle together, forming associations from impulse; taught 
to believe love will go where sent, and that love is blind, and 
all such nonsense, instead of knowing for a certainty that 
reason should judge all things, and that matrimony means 
more than unlimited freedom, with some one to constantly 
anticipate one’s wishes. 

Girls have learned that however sensible they may be, 
unless they can put on style and look bewitching, ten chances 
to one instead of being honored for it, they will be snubbed 
and left to languish on the parental bush until the frosts of fall 
have come; if young men cannot afford to marry it is their 
own fault, for they have put a premium on dress and accom- 
plishments in women, and its not their fault all women are 
not extravagant and selfish, which thanks to innate good 
sense, is not the case. Were men notso near stone blind on 
this point they would have less trouble in finding sensible 
wives, for in every town there is at least a score of just as 
good, economical, sensible girls, as the good mother, men are 
so fond of quoting. She probably does not excel in roller 
skating ; I doubt if she knows how to dance, but she can and 
does help mother, plays for home amusement, and enjoys 
reading of the more substantial kind, but let me tell you 
young man if you are going to find her you will need more of 
a recommendation than a gold-headed cane, a love of a mus- 
tache and a rhine stone pin can give, or you will very likely 
fail to win her for a wife. It is more than probable she can 
take care of herself and will need to see she is gaining a help- 
meet before she consents to give up her liberty and her name. 
But young men will not get their eyes open until mothers 
take the matter in hand and train their boys from the cradle 
up to be Men Fit For Husbands. It is alamentable fact that 
mothers seldom think of having this object in view. It seems 
to be the general opinion, that some woman will be able to 
live with the man, who, as a boy, possessed such a violent 
temper it was almost impossible to live with him, who was 
coaxed, petted and spoiled from the cradle up, until by some 
fairy process he is to outgrow all these little failings and develop 
into a Man Fit For a Husband, just as easily as nature gives 
the downy upper lip when manhood’s estate is reached. The 
facts will bear me out in saying this is not always the case— 
“as ye sow, so shall ye reap ”—the ungoverned boy will make 
a more or less tyrannical husband. 

Mothers cannot too fully realize the privileges they may 
have in rearing boys. Let them cease to envy their childless 
neighbor; cease to clamor for the ballot-box, working faith- 
fully the part that God has given, knowing that to you it may 
come to be the power behind the throne, when in future 
years many honors may be showered on the head now pil- 
lowed on your breast. The little boy who now prattles on 
your knee, will some day, if life is spared, have his part to 
play in the great drama of life, and how well he takes his place 
will depend much on the mother, to whom he now looks for 
instruction. Well is it for both mother and child if this 
thought be not lost sight of. There are a few points to be 
thought of in training boys which go a long way towards mak- 
ing Men Fit For Husbands—one is 


LOVE OF HOME. 


Too much care cannot be taken on this point. It seems 
natural for them to stray away from the parental roof. As 
little boys they stay out late to play ; as older boys they have 
many associations out; as young men the club has irresisti- 
ble attractions and as husbands they wander still, leaving 
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their wives to languish in solitude. It.is a fault easily gained 
and often disastrous to domestic peace. “O run out doors 
and play”; ““Mother’s busy now and can’t be bothered”; 
“T can’t have such’. racket in the house”’; “I don’t see what 
boys are good for.” Did the reader ever hear such and 
kindred remarks? They are the little seeds that will 
develop, when full grown, into the club loving husband, to 
whom any place is better than the home he ought to help 
make pleasant. I know many boys are hard to keep indoors 
any part of the time and their noise is almost unbearable, yet 
I deprecate the wholesale exodus—the shutting out from the 
family circle, which is socommon. It does not teach them 
good manners to banish them from the room when company 
is present, neither does it help to make them unselfish to send 
them away to get rid of the trouble they make. 


GOOD MORALS, 


Purity in mind. That and action are just as commendable 
in men as in women, and absolutely necessary in the make- 
up of the model man. A mother once said to me, “I don’t 
worry about my boys. If they make a mistake the world will 
pardon it; they are different from girls, you know.” Alas, 
that this should be more than half truth, so far as the world 
goes, at least. But as the world is not the final judge, it is 
well to look beyond worldly opinion. Boys are subjected to 
many temptations which they should be prepared to conquer. 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners.” A young 
man whose lips are free from slang, with breath untainted by 
tobacco’s fumes, while the mind, unclouded by narcotism or 
alcoholic stimulation, would blush to think a thought he would 
not dare to speak in women’s presence. That is the manner 
of Man Fit For a Husband and not beyond the range of pos- 
sibilities, if mothers will labor as they should. Manhood’s 
estate reached with good morals and a love of purity, when 
husbands, they will not easily be tempted to seek new love in 
forbidden paths. 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

As early as practicable let the boy have some place in the 
home work to fill—some little office to perform that shall rest 
wholly on him, and, neglected, shall interfere with the harmo- 
nious working of the household affairs. This course will be 
beneficial in several ways. First, it educates his sense of 
duty and encourages his feeling of usefulness and importance. 
Secondly, it puts him in a better position to realize what is 
being done at home, and how necessary it iseach member of 
the family should do their share, and thus it gives him an 
individual interest, rather than to look upon home as a sort of 
hotel, a place to eat and sleep, but not as calling for any aid 
from them. 

Blessings on the boys who willingly leave play to help 
mother. When they grow older and have a wife they will 
know howto help if necessary. Too many men seem to think 


they have no part in the home work other than to pay the | 
It does not matter to them that | 


bills—often not even that. 
the dinner dishes go unwashed till after tea, because baby 
has been too fretful to put down; no matter if last month’s 
magazine lies with uncut leaves and the daily paper has 


not been touched for weeks, (“wives so soon lose all taste | 


for reading, you know.”) Such husbands wonder why their 
wives are so incompetent; why their children are so cross ; 


but that he has any duty to perform never occurs to him. | 
Why, has he not slaved ten hours to earn the where with to | 
feed them, and thus earned his rest? Earned his rest! So he | 


has, but matters are too much at sixes and sevens to rest at 
home, so he hies him to more congenial places; perhaps the 


theatre; perhaps only that indefinite Mecca, “down-town.” | 


Thus the week goes by ; Sunday comes with its rest for him. 


“Sorry you can’t go to church with me, dear.” How I wish | 


I could put a flea in his ear. Why in the name of common 


sense don’t he offer to remain at home and let her go? She 
knows the way alone. He has been among new and ci) ing- 
ing scenes all the week, while she, mayhap, has not stirred 
out of the door. No wonder so many women fail to sce jn 
children a jeweled crown, since they are so often left to hear 
the burden alone. The man who, as a boy, was tauylit to 
help in the house and to sometimes give up his pleasure for 
others’ good, will not be so apt to err in this particular. 


SOUND JUDGMENT IN REGARD TO THE OPPOSITE SEX 


The usages of society allow men to look forward to jnar. 
riage with a certainty that it will be about as they elect when 
and whom they choose. If the mother has kept her boy’s ful 
confidence, as it is her privilege to have done, she will |). apt 
to be consulted at this time, more or less, and it behooves 
her to bring him into as full an understanding as possil)|c, of 
what he must, and must not expect. Encourage him to s:udy 
well the domestic qualities of those whom he associates with, 
Hint to him gently that the Women Fit For Wives are jot 
ashamed to be seen at honest work, or to have it known they 
do not subsist as “lilies that toil not’’; let him know that 
strong minded is not always wrong minded, and that would 
he choose one who shall stand by him in the heat and s:rife, 
he must choose one of steadfast, rather than of gay colors, 
and that the girl who is not afraid of work may also be accom- 
plished ; and when men are taught to judge women for their 
worth and not their ability to show off, when they realize that 
they must be worthy if they would win a Woman Fit Fora 
Wife, when they stop looking for flaws in women’s worth, and 
turn all their attention to sweeping before their own door, 
then shall we indeed have Men Fit For Husbands. 

—A. A. Whitfield. 


A PROTEST IN DEFENSE OF YOUNG WOMEN. 

The article in a late number of Goop HousekEEPIN«: en- 
titled “W. F. F. W’s.,” touches upon a subject of vital in- 
terest, and one which presents so great an opportunity for 
discussion that no doubt many women will be moved to en- 
gage in the contest. Let one woman who has long endured 
in suience the frequent expression of what seems to her a 
radicaliy false view of the subject, utter a protest. 

While acknowledging the truth and justice of much of “A 
Country Parson’s” argument, may we not suggest the possi- 
bility that the best training for girls might be one which 
should fit them to be noble, cultivated capable zeomen, without 
regard to the question of matrimony? What more © be 
required to make “Women Fit For Wives” than that they 
shall be, as far as lies in their power, women of the highest 
type, morally, mentally and physically ? 

The idea of marriage as the object of life—an end for 
which girls are to be trained—appears often to be the very 
stumbling-block in the way. If they are allowed to grow up 
thinking of marriage only as a possibility, as an incident in 
their lives which may or may not happen, will they not be 
better prepared for whatever fortune has in store for them? 
Freed from that anxiety about their future which char.cter- 
izes many young women now unconsciously influenced by 
the popular idea that marriage is the only suitable destiny of 
woman, there would seem to be a chance that they mig)t be 
| trained to be happy and to make others happy, whether they 
were married or single. 

While acknowledging that a well-assorted marriage is with- 
out doubt the truest and best life for both man and woman, 
can it be denied that an unhappy union is the greatest of 
| sorrows in a woman’s life, to say nothing of the train of evils 
which it brings upon others! If this idea that marriage is the 
| great object—the wecessity of woman’s life—could be removed, 
there would certainly be more suitable and fortunate unions 
' and fewer of the hasty, ill-considered, unwise ones. So long 
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as two people who know little of each other’s present charac- 
ter, tastes and habits, and nothing of each other’s antecedents 
will rashly join themselves for life after an acquaintance of a 
few weeks, so long must we look for the horrors of the news- 
papers, the scandals of the divorce courts and the life-long 
martyrdom of those who bear the ills that they cannot fly 
from. If girls did not learn from those about them, from 
much of their reading, from the very atmosphere of society 
that they were expected to marry somebody, they would hardly 
deem it possible to take such a risk as that of marriage with- 
out due consideration. They would wait for che certainty 


that it was the right thing to do, and that the sight persons | 


for them had appeared. 

Let them feel that the end and aim of their lives is to be 
fit to be women and to fill their places as such in the world 
that so much needs both good women and good men, and 
there is no fear that they will not be quite equal to the situa- 
tion, if they find it best for their happiness to marry. 

Admitting all the arguments in favor of training our girls 


to be good housekeepers, to take care of their health, to fit | 


themselves to be the friends and companions of their hus- 


bands if they should have any, to be economical, neat and 


orderly, what is there in these requirements that is not 


equally needed for single women? Many women find the 


necessity of being good housekeepers for fathers or brothers, 
or as 2 means of earning a living, to say nothing of those 


who can make for themselves pleasanter and better homes | 
than they can find in boarding-houses or in the homes of 
friends. ‘The proper care of health is an absolute necessity, | 


“it goes without saying,” that it is the duty of every person | 


to develop and preserve the body in its best condition. 
There are people who are good and those who are great in 
spite of physical infirmity or weakness; but who can say how 


without that drawback! Next to teaching children to tell the 
truth—possibly before it—they must be taught not to take 


cold, and to take care of their digestion! Surely the single | 


woman who is likely to be left very much alone, sperhaps 
obliged to work for her daily bread, needs quite as much to 
know and obey the laws of health as does the wife who may 
have about her a family, patient, devoted and helpful in her 
invalid state. 

The woman who is fitted to sympathize with the pursuits 
and interests of a husband, will be equally well fitted to 
adorn society and to elevate its tone, nor will she find her 
gifts wasted. There is amgle field for the work of intellectu- 
al women and of business women who can give their time to 
work outside their own homes. There need be no question 
of woman’s sphere or woman’s rights. The world: needs 
workers in its noblest fields—it matters not whether they be 
men or women, married or single,—there is room for them all. 

Let the girls make of themselves the best they can, let the 
mothers do their best in training them. Then surely the well- 
balanced, conscientious, thoughtful young woman will not 
need to think, until the time comes for her to decide the im- 
mediate question, whether she is fit for a wife or not. 

The foregoing is but one point of the many in the discus- 
sion which “A Country Parson” provokes. Suppose we 
agree with him that young women ought to be trained to be 
wives, as young men are trained to be lawyers, doctors or 
men of business. Then we take exception to his sweeping 
condemnation of their present status. That there are un- 
fortunately too many of whom his remarks are true we will 
admit. But that it is the fact that all or most girls know 
nothing of housekeeping we are not ready to allow. 

A girl cannot grow up in a well-ordered home, under the 
care of a good mother, without unconsciously learning much 
of the method by which the home is made what it is. A 


bright girl who is unfortunate enough to be a member of a 
badly managed household is not utterly out of the way of 


_ learning how to do better. The very fact of the discomfort 


in which she lives, often stimulates her to find out the possi- 
ble improvement of her condition. “ How can I ever learn 
to keep house?” said a young girl one day, lamenting her 
peculiar circumstances which prevented her from gaining 
any practical knowledge or experience. ‘Common sense is 
all you need in housekeeping,” replied the experienced and 
very successful housekeeper to whom the question was ad- 
dressed. Common sense supplemented by the best instruc- 
tion attainable and by observation will make housekeeping a 
pleasure rather than aburden. But all the teaching in the 
world will not avail without the common sense. In these 
days of cooking-schools and lectures and opportunities of all 
sorts, it is an easy matter to obtain instruction, yet a few 


_ months of actual trial in one’s own home, teaches far more. 


Times change and requirements change with them, people 
differ in tastes and opinions, and not even the wisest mother 
can tell what another household than her own will desire. 
While entirely agreeing in the necessity of teaching girls 
all that is possible of the arts which make home happy, we 
cannot admit that most of them at present are unfit for wives. 
The theory that young men cannot marry because the 
young women are too extravagant we believe to be utterly 
without foundation. It is rather the young men who are ex- 
travagant, who want their luxuries, and who are not willing to 
economize. Many a gay young girl in society prepares her 
pretty dresses with economy which few young men could im- 
agine, and would be entirely content to live quietly and 
plainly and to work hard if she loved a man enough to marry 


| him. Who ever knew a young man to give up his cigars for 
| the sake of economy in the household! But the economies 
much better and how much greater they might have been | 


and sacrifices of women are innumerable, though often care- 
fully hidden even from the husbands. 

A silly, frivolous girl will be apt to make a silly woman, 
whatever her training, although her defects may be modified 
by good care. A good, sensible girl, and we know there are 
very many such, cannot be spoiled, although she may be mis- 
directed. 

As to the dangers of excessive school education, that which 
would unfit a girl to be a wife would probably spoil her for 
any career. An unreasonable amount of study may break 
down her health, but it is not an unknown thing for a girl to 
suffer quite as severely from overwork in household duties! 
A vast amount of valuable time is often wasted on music, 
when the pupil can never learn to do more than torture the 
ears of real music-lovers, or in trying to make a student of 
one who abhors books. But this is not education, it is simply 
a folly that cannot be too strongly condemned. If a young 
woman has tastes which lead her to pursue her studies 
beyond the ordinary routine with a view to devoting her life 
to some special work, there seems to be no reason why she 
should not indulge those inclinations, and leave the house- 
work to others. Some women never wish to marry. Certain- 
ly some of those in Massachusetts never can marry while 
there are seventy-five thousand too many of them. Why then 
should they all train for positions which they will not all fill? 
—FHtenrietta Davis. 


BEGINNING AT THE FOUNDATION. 

In order that we may have Men Fit For Husbands, we 
must begin at the foundation, and mould the plastic material, 
resting in our own hands, into forms of beauty, grace and 
perfection. It should be the aim of the mother to render her 
sons Fit For Husbands as well as her daughters Fit For Wives. 
How such duties are neglected in both cases, we all know 
only too well; but that the young men of the present day are 
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less fitted for domestic life than the young women, is a patent 
fact no thoughtful person can deny. There are obvious rea- 
sons for this: Men are less domestic by nature than women, 
and all their associations have a tendency to make them for- 
get or ignore the possible happiness in a domestic life. Every 
little girl is a mother in embryo, but every little boy is not a 
father by instinct; but the shaft is in the stone, awaiting the 
action of time, and the chisel of the master hand. Let the 
mother be the sculptor who shall fashion the marble into beau- 
tiful forms of lasting grace and symmetry. With the home 
as the great central magnet in life, with the idea early in- 
stilled into youthful minds, that on the happy homes of this 
country depends mainly the welfare of a great nation, we 
shall have young men and women both better fitted for the 
possibilities of a pure, true and wholesome home life. 

The great and good man who so quietly breathed his life 
away at Mt. McGregor last July, was an example to us all of 
what heroism, bravery and true greatness a man may be 
capable of, and still retain, through all the adulations of kings, 
queens and emperors, his quiet domestic love for the dear 
wife of his youth, and his children andhome. His last hours, 
lovingly surrounded by weeping wife and children, is a better 
lesson to the coming generation than Vicksburg or Appo- 
mattox. So let us have faith and patience, and dare to hope 
and trust that the coming generations, through wise counsel 
and example, will build on firmer foundations than their 
predecessors have. Let us teach our boys, as well as our 
girls, the true laws of health. Early instill into their minds 
the principles of right-doing. Teach them to avoid that 
which is impure. ‘Seach them that far more important than 
the accumulation of gold and riches are the fundamental 
principles of purity, honesty, and steadfastness of purpose. 
Imbue them with a love of home; strive to make them domes- 
tic in their habits. Let them grow to manhood with an inher- 
ited love of all that which is pure and true. Teach them to re- 
spect womanhood, to love little children, to care well for their 
own bodies, and God and nature will do the rest. Mothers, 
it rests largely with you, that there shall be Men Fit For 
Husbands. Shirk not your duties, but bear them bravely, 
and in the happy home circles of your sons and daughters 
your reward shall be great. 

If the young husband would bravely resolve to be patient 
and considerate with the young wife, who has entered into a 
new life with him, if he is willing to do his part toward mak- 
ing this new structure an abode of happiness, and peace, in 
nine cases out of ten all will be well. 

“‘ The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will have occasion to forbear, 

And something every day they live 
To pity and perhaps forgive. 

The love that cheers life’s latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, + 
Is gentle, delicate and kind, 

To faults compassionate (or blind), 
And will with sympathy endure 

The evils it would gladly cure.” 

But, after all, it rests with the parents to make their sons 
domestic or otherwise ;—to fit them for true and loving hus- 
bands, and kind and affectionate fathers. 

Robert Collyer tells a pretty story of a pleasant result of 
one of his lectures. He was accosted one night, on leaving the 
lecture hall, by a young man who particularly wanted to have 
a few moments conversation with him, and the young man’s 
confidence was substantially this: Some two years previous 
he had attended a lecture given by the famous orator, in com- 
pany with a young lady to whom he had been paying his ad- 
dresses for some time, but had never mustered sufficient 
courage to ask her hand in marriage. The subject of his 
lecture was, the always interesting one, of marriage. In the 


course of his remarks he took occasion to say, “ Now if there 
is any young man in this audience, whose heart has chosen 
the right one for a life companion, and hesitates to put the 
final question, let my words here to-night influence him in the 
right direction.” He acted on the advice given, and at this 
time he wanted to thank Mr. Collyer personally for his wise 
counsel. The natural consequence of the advice acted upon 
was the establishing of a cozy, happy little home, with ‘he 
dearest wife a man ever had. “And better yet,” he said, 
while a beautiful flush mantled his cheek, “we have a darling 
little boy whom we have named Robert Collyer.” 

Thus through a few words fitly spoken was a happy home 
altar reared, whose influence for good may be great and 
lasting. 

Let us build well, that those who come after us may he 
better, kinder, and wiser in their generation than we in ours. 
Let us do our whole duty by those entrusted to our keeping 
by the divire law of love. And when the evening twilight 
comes, and the shadows of life’s long day settle down ito 
night, may the epitaph be written thus : 

“The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow.” 


—Helen NV. Packard. 


TURN ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY. 

May one of the young women among your readers respond 
to your invitation with a few suggestions about the Man Fit 
For a Husband? 

We assent cordially to the teachings that come from the 
Country Parsonage. With a slight change in gender we ac- 
cept them all as our own. The first point we admit with 
especial warmth. 

THE M. F. F. H. MUST BE A CAPABLE MAN. 


We have never felt that this was sufficiently emphasized. 
Turn about is fair play. If the rolls are peculiarly delectable 
to John because Mary’s fair hands have moulded them, will 
not Mary find a finer flavor in the cold slaw if John’s stalwart 
back has been bent among the cabbages? Mary may not 
squander John’s hard-earned dollars on indigestibles; but 
shall John’s ignorance over pay the plumber with the moncy 
that might have bought a beauteous pompon for Mary’s winter 
bonnet? And, when you talk of education, dear parson, to 
what purpose has Prof. Sumner lectured to John on the laws 
of wealth, if Mary must send for a carpenter when the knob 
is off the parlor decor? And for what end did President Por- 
ter guide him through labyrinths Sf moral philosophy if he 
loses his temper when dinner is behind time? Which of 
our proud universities, Mr. Editor, gives with its diploma a 
guarantee of domestic equipoise? 

MUST HAVE GOOD HEALTH. 


It is not well that his muscle should fail him when the sea- 
son of carpet shaking draws on, and, laying aside jesting, it 
is not the women of our households, solely, who are responsi- 
ble for “tragedies of the hearthstone, and lives of cold- 
hearted selfishness.” 

MUST HAVE ORDERLY AND ECONOMICAL HABITS. 

We maintain, and stoutly, that the deficiency in this respect 
is with young men rather than young women. The ambition 
which will have no home but a showy one is not distinct- 
ively feminine. The astonishing statistics as to the increase 
in celibate life among our college graduates, bear us cut 
in this statement. Economical habits are not formed s 
naturally for young men as for young women. Setting aside 
the daughters of luxurious homes—an insignificant minority — 
most young women in our country depend on their own exct- 
tions or on those of parents in moderate circumstances. In 
either case their resources are limited, extremely limited s 
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compared with those of unmarried men in corresponding 
lines of life. They are accustomed to plannings and contriv- 
ings; often they make their boast of them. It is not they 
who shudder at the effort involved in making both ends meet. 
We do not deny that they are influenced by pecuniary con- 
siderations, to a certain extent. But it is not with a fear of 
inevitable frugalities; but rather with a dread of that sense 
of dependence which te- often follows the entrance upon 
married life. The number of women who can provide for 
themselves—albeit, in many cases, but scantily—increases 
every year. Their reluctance to flee to evils that they know 
not of, or know too much of, by hearsay, will be increasingly 
a factor in the social problem. And we herewith submit as a 
corallary needing no demonstration, that the M. F. F. H. must 
be a liberal and just man. And we pass on to offer congratu- 
lations to our Country Parson on his fifth point. 
{HE M. F. F. H. MUST HAVE A SYMPATHETIC APPRECIATION OF 
HIS WIFE’S LIFE. 


However chilly the atmosphere of the office may have been, 
John will sun himself in Mary’s smile as soon as he opens his 
house door. Similarly, should not the clouds that have hung 
all day over the kitchen, scatter and roll away as John’s breezy 
whistle sounds up the sidewalk? Sleepy Mary in the sofa cor- 
ner pinches herself to respond with interest to John’s thrilling 
account of his experiences at the evening’s caucus. Shall 
John, grown warm and drowsy, turn an indifferent ear to the 
story of herafternoon’s social ventures—more promotive than 
even caucuses, it may be, of the cause of universal brother- 
hood? But we cannot content ourselves with speaking lightly 
here. ‘This subject lies very near the hearts of many bur- 
dened women. They try laboriously and conscientiously— 
being thereto incited by nine-tenths of their didactic reading 
—to adapt themselves to their husbands’ “intellectual in- 
terests.’ Some one must read a Declaration of Independ- 
ence for them. They have not time, they have not strength, 
for so greata work. They must be met more than half way 
by ahelping hand. The effort to keep abreast of the current 
literature of our day is a tremendous one, even for those 
whose ordinary duties lie in that direction. And literature 
proper is but one phase of the world’s mental activity. And 
as the number grows happily larger of women whose daily 
tasks lead them to the reading and study that stimulate 
thought and brighten conversation, the pressure of competi- 
tion or contrast becomes sadly heavier on the women who 
have renounced such opportunities. Intellectual attainments, 
delightful as they are, must not be made the standard by 
which to test helpful and lovable character. Even the inge- 
nuity of nineteenth century exegesis will hardly read the old 
apostolic injunction—*“ Husbands, love your wives,—so long 
as they keep up with the North American Review.” 

MUST BE A FATHERLY MAN. 


A woman of wide observation and keen insight, stated, the 
other day, at a gathering in the interests of education, that 
she found with almost all the youth of the rising generation 
alack of just those elements of character which the paternal 
influence might have been expected to develop. Which is, 
being interpreted, when a young man has boys of his own he 
must not count on having much time to spend “off with the 
boys.” Thus far we have kept even step with the Country 
Parson. May we go on a little farther by ourselves? 


MUST BE A TRAINED MAN, 


We do not mean to be unreasonable in our exactions. 
Handy as the handy man is about the house, we recognize that 
tis in his outside office of “ bread winner” that he furnishes the 
masculine counterpart to housekeeping. Invaluable as the 
influence of the father may be, we admit that the mother’s re- 
lation to her child is unique. But we deny that the obligation 


of husband to wife is less than that of wife to husband. On 
the contrary, we assert that it is greater. She has resigned 
more for him; she is more entirely dependent on him for her 
happiness. The training which is to make a good husband 
must be more complete, must begin earlier. How is it in fact? 

What religious newspapers devote a weekly column to the 
art by which men may make home happy? How many Men’s 
Journals are engaged in enumerating to an intent and dutiful 
constituency the multiple devices by which domestic paths 
may be smoothed for feminine feet? The tendency of house- 
hold literature is right in the other direction, and its effects 
are sufficiently demoralizing, even to the mind of youth. 
We have seen enough of the domestic highway man who 
holds his mother and his sisters in check with the leveled 
threat, “‘ Entertain me, or I seek the corner grocery.” Let 
us hear a little, now and then, about the responsibility of the 
boy for the girl. Let the young man spend an occasional 
evening at home to distract his sister from unwholesome 
reading and worthless companionships, to save her, perhaps, 
from drifting into an unhappy marriage. The relation of 
brother and sister, of husband and wife, broadly speaking, of 
man and woman, is one of mutual helpfulness. And the pri- 
mary and ultimate result of home training and social training 
should bring us to this great point. 

MUST BE A WISE AND GOOD MAN. 


It is a subject of jest among young men that the sterling 
qualities of character do not have much weight with women 
in their choice of husbands. This belief, if it be a serious be- 
lief, is as erroneous as the corresponding one so frequently 
professed by girls. It is traditional that a man wants his wife 
to be better than he is; the converse should become equally 
a truism. (And what a pleasing illusion it is, by the way, 
which suffers countless happy men and women to go through 
life together, each in the conscious enjoyment of this ideal !) 

John must be a wise man; Mary has been accustomed from 
ker childhood to lean on the judgment of the man of the 
household. She will make but little discount,—less than she 
ought, perhaps,—in consideration of youth. More often than 
John knows his worst rival is Mary’s father! 

But let him take heart, if he is a good man, or growing 
good. Mary delights in a bright man for an evening’s chat; 
she feasts her eyes on a handsome man now and then; she 
confesses to occasional yearnings for the accessories that 
come with a rich man; she allows,—too complacently it may 
be,—the passing devotion of any man. But for the employer, 
chief magistrate, and companion of a lifetime, Mary will not 
trust herself to any but a good man. John may be quite sure 


of that. 
—The Daughter of Another Country Parson. 


FOR TAT” TALK. 

Much is said of the special training for Women to make 
them Fit For Wives, of “Woman’s Sphere,” as if it were 
almost as remote from that of man as pale Luna from her 
earth, but nothing of any necessity for men to be in any way 
made “fit for marriage.”” Because a woman has learned a 
trade, profession or business, is no reason se should fail to be 
informed ag,to the cares and duties of housekeeping ; equally 
true is it that man, though he may know all of theology or 
law, medicine or mechanics, should be taught the responsi- 
bilities and possibilities, the trials and vexations, the financial 
and parental duties of home keeping ere he be fit for mar- 
riage, adding a golden seal to his diploma,—if so be ade- 
quately informed professors be found to fill such a chair in 
our colleges. 

It is not aslight matter. Parents—fathers as well as mothers 
—aspire for their sons as well as daughters; they must not 
be annoyed by the details of home life or the struggles to 
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make ends meet; they must seek a higher social plane. Few 
girls, even his sister's friends, are suitable for wives for the 
boys; the friends of the brother are not always admitted to 
the home circle unless they have the golden key which, alas! 
so often opens doors that are closed against virtuous self- 
supporting men. Here is a sad error. Mothers may save 
themselves the pangs of fulfillment of the old saw,— 


“My son’s my son till he gets him a wife,”— 


if she were as careful to educate him to realize the needs of 
his position, to regard his sister’s friends as desirable com- 
panions for him, as well as to reject for his companions such 
boys or men as he would object to as intimates for his sisters. 
Mothers allow boys to be waited upon; their sisters or the 
servants must sew on their buttons, mend their rents, clear 
away their litter, find their possessions, till men grow to con- 
sider a woman as necessary to their comfort and convenience 
and consider the name and support they can give merely, in 
return, as a very generous payment for the duties they require 
from a wife. 

Love is often but a fancy for a pretty face or sprightly man- 
ner, an outgrowth of the self-love that desires for self, well 
appearing surroundings,—comfortable chairs, easy lounges, 
fine pictures, good looking, agreeable wives. A real friend- 
ship for his wife, an unselfish care for her happiness, a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of her mind, her aspirations, her soul- 
life, are almost always subjects upon which a mother shrinks 
from even referring to in conversation with her son. 

Mothers, we must do for our sons as much as for our daugh- 
ters. If we train Women Fit For Wives, in the name of 
the happiness of the women of the next generation, who 7s to 
train Men Fit For Husbands. If women, whose intuitions 
are admitted to be superior to those of men, cannot learn 
housekeeping by that faculty, how do we expect men to? 

In consideration of the fitness of women for wives, some 
points have been taken, and may we not as well view the same 
as desirable, reciprocally, from men. 

GOOD HEALTH. 

Men are as prone to ailments as women. Startling statis- 
tics show the large majority of boys applying for admission to 
naval schools, are rejected because of heart affections, con- 
tracted by use of cigarettes, clandestinely, it may be, but 
would not a mother know if her daughter was addicted to 
such a vice? Should not fathers equally see to the falling of 
his boy into practices of which his mother may not know he is 
guilty? Is not a father responsible at all? So much is said 
of the dead weight upon a man, in a delicate wife. What of 
the irritability of nervous ailments, or the general growling, 
green-eyed dyspeptic, in a life companion to which many 
women are wedded. 

If the necessity of good health were a requisite to the mar- 
riage license, some startling facts might be set forth to the 
edification of those who prate about women’s failure in this 
respect, and it will be well to instruct our Women Fit For 
Wives to demand, in marriage, good health and good blood 
in men. 

ECONOMICAL HABITS 

Are excellent sauce for the masculine side of the table. 
Too often man marries as a fine s¢roke of economy artd expects 
his wife to do the rest of it—for all time. He keeps a care- 
ful account of sums of money passing through the hands of 
his wife, but would resent any inquiry upon her part, in balanc- 
ing her books, as to the disposition of his cash. It is economy 
for him to buy new clothing, while his wife’s economy mends 
her own to the last shred, but it does not occur to him that 
her time and labor may represent some value. True economy 


counts the cost, as well as mere outlay. Treats, tobacco, | 
cigars, car fares, newspapers, postage, lunches, etc., are not | dren; they will then, if never before, realize that name and 


subjects for his economical consideration,—yes, even the «ain- 
ties he prefers at meals, but a wife who gratifies her tastes or 
generous impulses in proportion, would be set down as rather 
the reverse of economical. Men should be taught to deny 
themselves for some one they love, as well as to hoard for 
themselves; the knowledge that a man has never done so, 
that he only knows his own comfort, that he considers it ier- 
cenary for her tc demand a home and a concise statement of 
what she is to live on, shou/d—alas, it seldom does—prevent 
Women Fit For Wives from taking up an unknown burilen, 
—from marrying for mere love,—however that may be housed, 
romance to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
NEAT AND ORDERLY HABITS 

are admirable, as many neat women, laboring day after «lay, 
setting in order the possessions of their husbands, can esiify. 
Those who would be indignant at the sight of a disorderly 
room from which a young woman had gone to schoo! or 
church—dress, skirts, shoes and collars scattered in every di- 
rection—would smile indulgently in glancing into.that of the 
brother who accompanied her, though a similar state of things 
were there,—coats, vests, soiled collars, stockings and boots 
scattered quite as gracefully over chair, bed and floor; some 
woman will restore order in either case. Why is one better 
or more excusable than the other? It has been said that the 
first time a wife sees her husband wrestling with a refractory 
button, his suspenders dangling at his heels, she has a reve- 
lation of the position she occupies as one of his accessories— 
once for all. Dr. Millits, in his lecture, “The Model Wife,” 
says he understands “ Her husband praiseth her when he sit- 
teth among the elders” as meaning, by his clean and neat ap- 
pearance; we wot of some men whose wives would have 
to chloroform them daily, if, by that rule, they aspire to 
be model wives, and many neat women are daily subject to 
nauseating labors, to air and cleanse their homes from the 
traces of their husband’s pet vice,—the juices or fumes of 
tobacco. Such men shou/d demand all possible varicties 
of neatness and orderliness in the Women Fit For Their 
Wives! 

A sympathetic appreciation of the burdens of a husband, a 
friendship compassing all 4¢s soul-life, his disappointments, 
his aims, his successes, are desirable in women,—are they less 
desirable in men? Men are out in the busy life of other men, 
in constant contact with whatever men and women they may 
choose. Woman must consider the proprieties ; she must not 
“go out” every day, she must attend to the labors and cares 
of her home and family and then, with her husband's sanc- 
tion, she may have leisure for her friends. Does her opinion 
moderate his choice? Are her Gaily burdens, her inner life, 
her ambitions, her vexations or anxieties nothing to him? 
Must she smile upon him and spare him the weight that is 
pressing her to earth, crushing out her soul? Should he not, 
as well, he, who claims to be the stronger, share her life, en- 
courage, enliven, yea, even “protect her” from unnecessry 
burdens, give her his confidence and approbation? Men are 
much more apt to give their friendship out of their homes, to 
“grow away,” as is said by those who think it is right, than 
women. 

Men Fit For Husbands know of the irritations of (le 
narrow routine of their wives, have lecrned from their own 
homes of ways to widen the outlook, to supply little bright 
spots all along the way, to remember birthdays and annmi\cr 
saries, to strive to secure the more blessedness of giving ®s 
well as receiving. 

As with women, the possibilities of home includes the com 
ing of children, so it must be with men. In the final ¢.y, 


_ men will stand side by side with women to be judged as to 


their share in the care of the souls committed to their chil- 
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shelter and general approval of “mother’s plans,” does not 


cover the whole responsibility. Example, as well as theory, | 


glances as well as words (and woman has a right to demand 
in her husband a good father for her children) may exert an 
influence for all eternity upon the children we love, and the 
money accumulated while neglecting to inform one’s self of 
the habits, thoughts, and associates of our boy, on plea of 
“business,” may onlv complete his ruin. Man’s responsibili- 
ties, as fit for marriage, may not be shirked, and a true man 
accepts them as part of his life,—often the jay, if properly 
prep red for it. 

We would go a step farther and train our Women Fit For 
Wives to regard only such Men Fit For Husbands as are 
upright and outspokenly God fearing. Christian women 


suffer life-long sorrow from disobedience to the exhortation, | 


“Be not unequally yoked together with unbelievers.” Some 
are deceived by cunning pretensions by those who seek their 


hand, but it remains for them to strive to instill Christian vir- | 


tues and love and trust in God into the children they train to 
be Men Fit For Husbands. : 
—Rosamond 


ABSOLUTE SINCERITY NECESSARY. 
“One that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance commits his body 
To painful labor both by sea and land, 
To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe, 
And crave no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience.” 
— Taming of the Shrew. 
In considering the subject of Men Fit For Husbands, it is 
somewhat difficult to express the shade of difference that 
exists. and must ever exist, between a man’s idea of a hus- 
band’s duties, and a woman’s ideas of the same duties. The 


of the bodily welfare of the wife, and the other to err on the 
side of expecting a too exclusive devotion to her own wishes 
and ways as a sine gua non of a perfect husband. 


To consider the subject in its fulness would require a vol- | 


ume, and still require notes and explanations, so, granting 
that the husband is already upright, honorable, industrious, 
and reasonably economical in his habits, there remains to be 
noted the peculizr duties which relate to the comfort and 
happiness of the wife, children, and home. 

The first duty of a Man Fit For a Husband should be the 
cultivation of a close companionship with his wife, and the 


combinationwwith love of that communion of spirit and true | 


sympathy, which is generally considered to be an attribute of 
friendship, but which is really only found in perfection in the 
truest marriages. This rare sympathy often finds its first be- 
ginning in mutual counsel concerning the well-being of the 
family, or the little matters of daily life that are ever near its 
surface ; or it may be the touch of a common pity or affection 
for a third party, or an unexpected act of tender considera- 
tion from one or the other that gives it birth. But it so 
seldom exists before marriage that it must be considered asa 
subsequent and shou/d (although unfortunately it is not) 
always be a consequent. 

While it is more especially the duty of the husband to 
foster this feeling, since most women instinctively desire to 
accommodate themselves to the man they love, and wait for 
him to take the initiative, still, it is by no means desirable 
that he should encourage his wife to torment his ears with all 
manner of petty household cares, or that he should become 
the recipient of confidential communications on the subject 
of dress, ete., and few women would really so desire ; but, on 
the contrary, he should endeavor to ascertain and to en- 
courage the good aspirations of his wife and aid her in the 
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subjection of those baser motives, that we all suffer from and 
must all—men and women—strive to conquer. 

It is much to a wife to know that her husband notices her 
state of mind, whether she is sad or glad, chafed or cheerful, 
and the knowledge that it is a cause of unrest to her husband 
will often give her strength to struggle against fretfulness or 
sadness when, unaided, she would have yielded to the evil 
influence. 

I think that the man I am trying to describe would feel 
always that his wife is “nearest and dearest ”’ to him, as he 
should be to her. Much has been said, and truly, of the holi- 
ness and beauty of paternal affection, but that affection 
should never be allowed to usurp the place sacred to conju- 
gal love. Each must be first with the other, even to worthily 
become parents. I suppose many of your readers, who are 
mothers, may differ with me, but this is my idea; and I 


| wonder how many women would take the second place in 


their husband's heart, even though his mo¢fer filled the first. 
The affection of Men Fit For Husbands would lead them to 
make such provision for the wife’s personal expenses as their 
means would allow, and to do so vegu/ar/y, systematically and 
unasked, and to assist her with advice in the careful expendi- 
ture of his means for the general welfare; but the sum set 
aside for her own use should be as perfectly unaccounted for 
as if it had no existence, in so far as he is concerned. 

There are, in a marriage blest with children, times when a 
woman needs, in an extreme degree, the love and care and 
almost the hourly guardianship of her husband,—no one else 
can possibly take his place; and while the duty remains with 
her to care for the comfort of the members of her household 
as truly then as at other times, it is his duty to see to it that 
proper exercise and rest are hers, and to lift with gentle 
hand the burden of daily care, when, for the moment, it 


| presses too hard. Did husbands realize the worshiping love 
one being apt to consider too prominently the material views | 


that fills a woman’s heart, who is tenderly cherished at sucha 
time, when their child makes such a demand upon her strength, 
there exists no man, I am sure, who would not seek to win it. 

By cherishing, I do not mean a weak compliance with every 
feeble whim, but a wise consideration and tender observation 
at a time when it is needed more than words can tell. In 
order to do this he must inform himself of the laws which 
govern the birth of healthy children, and he will find himself 
rewarded a hundred-fold. The Norwegians have a proverb, 
“ A little child is a love made visible,” and the realization of 
this will make neither care nor study irksome, which shall 
perfect the expression of a sincere love. 

With his children I think he should cultivate the fondest 
love, but should require from them the most implicit obedi- 
ence, and should take his full share in the supervisior? of their 
education, thus avoiding the somewhat narrow training that 
children, exposed only to a woman’s influence, are apt to 
acquire. 

The duty of a man to his home is principally that of pro- 
vision and supervision, and to exsure its comfort he must live 
within his income; if it confines his residence to two rooms, 
yet it must be done, and there is no reason why two rooms 
should not hold as much “home” as a palace. If he pos- 
sesses wealth, it does not lessen the duty of supervision, and 
that man who, through neglect, ignorance or carelessness 
allows his family to suffer, through the unsanitary condition 
of his dwelling, is, most emphatically, zo¢ a Man Fit For a 
Husband. : 

It may be that I have expressed myself too strongly on 
some points, but if your readers, Mr. Editor, will consider 
that the young woman described by our kind friend “A 
Country Parson,” is really very lovable and superior, and 
worthy of a man far more perfect than I have tried to 
describe, since, of his acts aside from his family relations, I 
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have not written one word, they will, I hope, forgive the ex- 
pressions that offend them. Neither have I given him credit 
for superior education, beauty of person, wit or special 
talents, and any man of ordinary intelligence might easily 
attain to his standard. 

One simple virtue, however, he must possess and that is 
absolute sincerity; without that there can be no base on 
which to erect the fair structure of a happy marriage. 

—M. H. D. 


A HUSBAND'S PHILOSOPHY. 

“A Country Parson ” has very clearly set forth some of the 
characteristics which are essential to a good wife, and has 
given us a beautiful conception of that womanhood which 
comprehends Mother, Wife, and Friend. All that he has 
spoken is true, and we confidently hope it will bear the 
best of fruit. Let us look, for a moment, upon the other side 
of the shield, and contemplate the Men, who are Fit to be 
their Husbands. The array is not over-powering, for they are 
rarer, I believe, than are “Women who are Fit For Wives.” 
While it may be true that a great many young men shrink 
from marrying because they feel themselves, under existing 
circumstanccs and requirements, unable to support their 
chosen one in a style suited to her maiden life and surround- 
ings, or even suited to his own conception, of what she de- 
serves, there are, on the other hand, scores and hundreds of 
young ladies who would not dare, even if they themselves 
were disposed to start at the bottom and begin married life 
honestly and economically, to take the chances for making a 
home and life in it a success, with many a one of the 
eligible young men who come under the scrutiny of close 
acquaintance. 

The average young man of to-day, though moving in “ good 
society,” earning fair or even excellent wages, and otherwise 
favored by circumstances, ignores the true purpose of life 
and cultivates a taste for amusements and personal indul- 
gences, often of questionable character, rather than the 
ennobling traits which make a man a man, and which are the 
stones for the corners of a manhood that gives courage to a 
friend, comfort to a parent’s anxious heart, and that would 
attract the regard and win the love of the best of Women Fit 
For Wives. I call before me the young men of society, as I 
know them, and it makes the soul sick to realize how very 
few are worthy to be given the happiness and heart of a trust- 
ful and virtuous girl. More money is spent in riotous living 
at clubs, saloons, billiards, theaters, and other alluring 
shrines, than would often be required to lay the foundation 
for a home, and its after support. 

There should be more evidence of a disposition on the 
part of young men to grasp the practical in life; more of a 
willingness to sacrifice even the baneful and soul-destroying 
indulgences in which they revel; more appreciation of worth, 
that they may strive to emulate it; more regard for things 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual before they can hope to be 
ranked with “Women Fit For Wives,” as they are made up 
by our “Country Parson.” 

To be Fit for a Husband, a young man should be careful of 
his good name, thoughtful of others’ interests, economical 
till he has earned the power to be liberal, and then not prod- 
igal ; industrious, courteous, and kind. Possibly such charac- 
ters are rare, and possibly, too, one need not possess all these 
attributes in a marked degree, but one must be moral or a 
viper will dwell by his hearthstone ; he mus¢ be industrious or 
want may rap at his door; he must¢ be courteous and kind or 
disappointment and sorrow will make their home in the 
bosom of the wife, to turn her anticipations and the promises 
of the honeymoon into mockery and pain; he mus¢ be eco- 
nomical, otherwise the sweat of his brow and his helpmeet’s 


| 


| 


labor will bear but bitter fruit; and he shou/d be on inti- 
mate terms with God, for though the shadows fall, and the 
burdens of life are heavy and grievous to be borne, He is at 
all times with us, and at all times a friend, if we love Him, 
Young lady, when you see a young man steady in his habits, 
though he may not have the flash and glitter of the fop; 
when you see a young man honest, courteous, consistent, jn- 
dustrious and kind, if you love him and he loves you, unless 
you lack the good qualities you seek in him, you may marry 
and be happy, or there is an error in the philosophy of 

FLusbaiiid. 


“AS THE TWIG IS BENT.” 

There will be so many wise and excellent things, said hy 
others of Men Fit For Husbands, that my pen hesitates 
over the single thought that waits for utterance, and “ill 
not down.” 

I think it came into my heart almost before my first bluc- 
eyed baby smiled up into my eyes, and through them down 
into my happy soul. It seems so easy to think only good and 
noble thoughts with a little being fresh from the Father's 
hands, nestling next the mother’s heart, a little soul entrusted 
to our guidance and waiting trustingly to be guided—whither? 

So I looked into my boy’s unconscious face, a happy girl- 
mother yet in her ’teens, and the only thought that I remem- 
ber now, was this: “I will teach you my baby to be tender 
to all weaker things, for no man can be strong who is not also 
tender.” I even dreamed how I would watch his pets and 
playmates, guarding the baby-girls, but letting the boys take 
their chances, if they were well and strong, for I think it a 
great mistake to let the only son forget or lose his sturdiness. 
The coarser brown upon Tom’s cheek belongs there, quite as 
much as the more delicate flesh on Ethel’s. He should not be 
tender or gentle because he is weak, but tender because he is 
strong enough and wise enough to be gentle and tender even 
when patience and temper are sorely tried. 

My blue-eyed baby-boy dropped his white lids one niglit 
and when they were lifted, it was in a land where no darkness 
comes. But ever in the years that lie between those first 
mother dreams and to-day, no brutal story of man’s inhuman- 
ity to woman from tongue or pen, but stirs me to cry out: 
“Mothers why do you not teach the baby-lives to follow 
lovely paths and teach the childish hands to fall lightly?” 
Be gentle yourselves; this first of all. Let mother’s hands 
be remembered by their caresses, not their blows. An anx- 
ious mother once said in my hearing: “ Jack grows uglier 
and more obstinate every day of his life. I whip and his 
father whips him, but it does not one bit of good.” If “ Jack” 
had lived through the malignant typhoid, (brought on by 
staying in swimming too long one seething day with the hot 
sun on his head,) I should have expected to hear of him in the 
columns devoted to wife-beating and kindred orimes, when he 
grew to manhood. 

Show the children, father, that “ mother ”’ is the loved quecn 
of your heart and home. Teach the boys, by example, that 
mother and sister are to be treated with all gentle deference. 
Offer to the weaker ones the pleasantest seat in the sunny 
windows, or by the fire, and see how infectious will be the 
courteous atmosphere about you. No woman, or womanly 
girl, but will be touched to the core of her gentle heart ly 
this thoughtfulness, and the maiden who steps out of such a 
home is hardly likely to sharpen her tongue or pen at tlic 
expense of mankind, for manhood means to her the strengt)) 
upon which she may safely lean when she needs to )c 
upheld ; the protection that is prompt when she needs defense ; 
the voice that encourages and advises justly and generous!y. 
To become such a man’s loved wife, is to her to open the door 
to all the gracious outreach of her mother’s life, as she has 
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a it day by day. To become the husband of such a 


| 


natural womanly girl, is the wedding of a Woman Fit For Wife- | 


hood with one of the Men Fit For Husbands. Show me 


the man unfit for a husband and I will tell you something of | 


his father and mother. If the home life is ungracious the 
children who grow up in that home will be ungracious and 
distorted in their lives as plants deprived of sunshine and 
oxygen grow stunted and awry, if they grow at all. Begin 
with the babies on your knee, mothers, and there will be no 
need to complain that: “There is none fit for marriage— 


no not one!” 
—Trebor Ohl. 


MAN'S QUALIFICATIONS AND WOMAN’S DEMANDS. 

Having read with great interest the article entitled, 
“Women Fit For Wives,” realizing that it is in the main too 
true, and feeling that, not only the happiness, but the fate of 
the nation hangs upon the influence which goes out.from the 
charmed circle of home, I insist that this question of Men Fit 
For Husbands is a vital point to be handled carefully,—yes, 


even prayerfully. The side to be considered in this article is | 


simply the qualifications which every true, high minded 
woman of this Nineteenth century demands that man shall 
possess who is Fit For a Husband. 

Looking upon marriage as a divine ordinance, only to be 
sundered by death, is it any wonder that we women should de- 
mand of the man to whom we give ourselves unreservedly, 
positive purity of character? As in the old Roman days, 
“Czsar’s wife must be above suspicion,” we insist that Cesar 
also shall be above such suspicion; for one of the saddest 
questions that stares the medical profession in the face to-day 
is the sure inheritance of hereditary taints. 


“GOOD HEALTH” 


Is “not within the control of one generation,” or of the 
mother only. Every father should realize the fatal gift he 
has in his power to bestow upon his children “even to the 
third and fourth generation.” “The health and purity of the 
race is within the keeping of those who are to perpetuate it,” 
and many an over-worked and weary mother, anxious to bear 
her full share of the household burdens, looking forward to 
the time when she must give them up, and go down into the 
valley and shadow of death, feeling that her husband’s in- 
come can ill sustain additional expense, drags through the 
burdensome days, and robs her unborn child of nerve and 
vital strength, when she should be shielded and spared by the 
loving thoughtfulness of her husband, instead of encouraged 
in this deliberate robbing by his cold-hearted selfishness. 

This same husband would guard his brood mare with the 
greatest care from all possibility of over-work, because it 
would be of pecuniary benefit to him. The man Fit to be a 
Husband must also be a temperate man, one who can and does 
control his appetites, for here again the question of heredity 
comes in with appalling force. If not for his own, for the 
sake of the little ones who shall bear his name and inherit his 
faults, 2s well as his virtues, he must lead a godly and 
temperate life. 


“ 


SYMPATHETIC APPRECIATION OF HIS WIFE’S LIFE.” 


The young girl taken from the parental roof where she has 
been bred, and surrounded with tender thoughtfulness, nat- 
urally expects to receive the same from her husband, for 
surely he has promised to cherish as well as protect her. She 
has a right to expect that this promise given at the altar shall 
be fulfilled in its. truest, deepest sense. It would not be 
much to ask that the thoughtful attentions offered before 
marriage should be continued to the wife, who needs the 
sympathetic help of her husband, to bear the new and un- 
accustomed burdens laid upon her. There should be a 
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mutual confidence and trust between husband and wife, and 
a mutual desire to brighten each other’s life. 


“A Solemn Consciousness of the Divine Object of Marriage. 
THE REARING OF CHILDREN.” 


Upon the father no less than the mother rests this responsi- 
bility of directing aright the children whom God shall give 
them. Such an example as he shall set he may be sure they 
will be prone to follow. It is of the most vital importance 
that he shall be a christian; that he shall feel that upon his 
shoulders rests half the burden of fitting these young souls 
for immortality; that at his hand no less than the mother’s 
shall God require them, at the last great day. It is not 
enough that he provides for their temporal wants, and ieaves 
the governing power entirely in the hands of the mother, but 
the task should be equally shared. He should take some time 
and thought from his business to become acquainted with his 
own children,—to knew what qualities need restraining, and 
what encouragement. Thus, with wisdom and judgment, he 
may direct the coming generation in such a manner that “his 
children will rise up and call him blessed.” 

—A Country Woman. 


“AFTER HER OWN HEART.” 
“Men Fit For Husbands,” a prolific theme ; 
I saw one in a vision or a dream. 
He looked not like an angel fair and bright, 
But every inch a man who loved the right. 
His form was not so stately, but his mind 
Held something rare and sweet for womankind, 
A tender thought for every passing hour. 
And all who knew him felt its subtle power, 
It reached abroad, just as a rose in bloom 
Fills all the spaces ’round with sweet perfume. 


I knew another man, in real life ; 

He had a lovely, though a timid wife, 

Who had no thought that did not take its cue 
From his protecting love so fond and true. 
Ilis mind was like a stately tree that bore 
The rich and treasured fruits of ancient lore. 
The springs of kindness overflowed his heart ; 
In the world’s work he bore a noble part, 

But paused right loyally, with tender grace, 
Nor thought it ’neath him thus to slacken pace, 
That the dear wife might joyfully equip 

Her growing mind, for rare companionship. 


Some, with a heart of envy, whispered “ nay, 
This man has thrown his better self away, 

If he had married thus and so, ’tis plain, 

So grand a life would not be spent in vain.” 


These women sought to captivate his heart, 
But true as steel he grandly stood apart, 

And scorned them all, as human birds of prey, 
Who fancied every man as false as they. 


How fair his home life, only one could tell, 
Who lived it with him, she who knew so well, 
The loving ministry in hours of pain; 

And then she knew that all his worldly gain 
Was her’s to use according to her will, 

With trust unbounded in her tact and skill. 
He deals no paltry pittance to require 

A strict account of all that may transpire, 
Whether this nickle or that dime were spent 
Without his full approval and consent. 

But in his inmost heart he holds the wife 

The fairest blossom on his rugged life. 

If he but chance to meet her on the street, 
With smile and lifted hat he waits to greet; 
And should he take her later for a drive, 

He seeks with tender patience to revive 

The lover like attentions, still as sweet, 

As in the olden days, when at her feet 

He sought that blessed boon, a maiden’s love, 
Pure in its giving as a snow white dove. 
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Then, with a matchless air of care and grace, 
He gave the blushing maiden first her place ; 
This was his habit now when years had flown, 
And proved the wifely love was still his own. 


And thus he lived his life, at home, abroad ; 
He sought and knew the deeper things of God. 
He loved his country and his kind as well, 
And scattered seeds of joy where’er they fell. 
A golden harvest followed in their train, 

Of noble deeds, enriching life again. , 


Men Fit For Husbands are not always born 
With all the graces that their lives adorn ; 
Some gentle woman takes one in her care, 
And leads him onward with a wisdom rare ; 
And while he fancies she is meek and still, 
Obeying all the dictates of his will, 

She holds the fairy helm that seems to go 
By ail the hidden springs that women know. 


Judicious petting, not too freely given ; 

A little counsel, just to make it even ; 

A little flattery, by way of dress, 

Sometimes more potent than a fond caress ; 
A little skill in cookery, the way 

Straight to a husband’s heart, the gossips say. 
But better still, a cultivated mind, 

Patient and tender, gracious and refined ; 
And lovely woman, acting well her part, 

May fashion husbands after her own heart, 


—Lavilla FE. Allen. 
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ROSE LEAVES FOR THE JAR OF MEMORY. 


Labor is the girdle of manliness.—Canon Farrar. 

An open mind, an open hand, and an open heart will find every- 
where an open door.—Rev. Geo. E. Rees. 

Let us preach and teach that liberty zz the truth is the only 
abiding freedom.—fev. L. A. Abbott to Fellow-ministers. 


Help us, O Lord, to feel that when we put one, hand bravely in 
that of Truth, the other is clasped in Thine.—/ohn Snyder. 


There is more power in one tear of a loving sister than ina | 


dozen lectures about duty.—Rev. Smith Baker, in Sermon to 
Young Women. 
* * * The noblest is your only good, 
Now you have seez it; for that high vision 
Poisons all meaner choice forevermore. 
—George Eliot. 
Find out men’s want and wi!l, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 
—George Herbert. 
Beware of leaving your emotional religion behind you. Let the 
light of reason shine through your soul’s windows, but keep warm 
by the fire of affection. You should be able to both feel God’s 
love and see his wisdom.—Zarbara Elbon. 


Oh! never sink ’neath Fortune’s frown, 
But brave her with a shout of cheer, ~ 
And front her fairly—face her down— 
She’s only stern to those who fear! 
Here’s “ Better luck another year!”’ 
Another year! 


Aye, better luck another year ! 
We'll have her smile instead of sneer— 
A thousand smiles for every tear, 
With home made glad and goodly cheer, 
And better luck another year— 
Another year ! 


The damsel Fortune still denies 
The plea that yet delights her ear; 
*Tis but our manhood that she tries, 
She’s coy to those who doubt and fear, 
She’ll grant the suit another year! 
Another year! 


—W. Gilmore Simms. 


| attention. 


TABLE MANNERS. 
For CHILDREN AND ‘‘CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH.” 

“Yes, he is a fine fellow, but it is surprising, consid ing 
the family he belongs to, that he hasn’t better table manners,” 

This frank comment concerning a young friend for w\\om 
we had been expressing our admiration, set us to wond ring 
why it is that in so many families of genuine refinement, the 
table manners of the children receive so small a share of 
Many parents seem to forget that the habits 
formed at the home table are likely to follow one through |ife, 
The child that at home is allowed to “sup” his soup audi)ly, 
to “bolt” his meat and vegetables like a hungry brute, to 
take a quarter of a slice of bread at a mouthful, sitting mean- 
while, perhaps, either lolling against the chair-back or with 
his elbow on the table, will inevitably mortify himself an: his 
friends when he comes to “dine out.” 

Sometimes it happens that at breakfast the pressure of 


| business and household cares leads to undue haste on the 


parents’ part, thus giving additional license to the children, 
The mother’s attention is confined to the pouring of coiice, 
and the father is too impatient to be at his office to take (ime 
to serve the steak and potatoes with the gracious mien that 


| distinguishes him when guests are present, and children are 


quick to note the difference. Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, in 
a letter to her mother, recalls this reminiscence of her child- 
hood: ‘At table what an impression of elegance and spiri- 
tuality you made upon my mind by never being pre-occupied 
with your own plate and food, so that I used to think mo//ers 
lived without eating 2s well as without sleeping. I saw that 
you were taken up with supplying others with what they 
wished for, before they had time to find out themselves. 
‘What elegant manners!’ I used to feel, and so resolved to 
do so too.” 

Childrens’ minds are like sensitized plates, and those alout 
them little realize the ineffacable impressions they are con 
stantly receiving. Happy is the child who can find in the 
home-circle pure and lofty ideas of daily living. 

—Mary B. Sleight. 
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MY CHARMING LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER. 

She dusts the Sevres and bric-a-brac, 

With just the daintiest little knack, 

And always puts my papers back, 
My charming little housekeeper. 

Rare jellies makes—méringues and creams 

More fair than ever poets’ dreams— 

Like drifted snow, your frosting—gleams, 
My charming little housekeeper. 


Nor doth the prose of cooking slight,— 
Her bread is sweet—and white and light, 
Her biscuits are a goodly sight— 

(Ah, charming little housekeeper.) 


She reads with me the magazines— 
Although to oe she alway$ leans— 
She makes the most artistic screens, 

My charming little housekeeper. 
She sings to me with dulcet voice, 
(Fair Patti’s notes are not so choice,) 
She doth my classic soul rejoice— 

My charming little housekeeper. 
What wonder that I love her—then— 
As much—and even more—than when— 
Last May, the church beside the glen— 

Oh charming little housekeeper. 


Received a bright and joyous throng— 
Rich voices swelled a marriage song— 
To me you promised to belong, 
My darling little housekeeper ! 
—Helen Chase. 
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in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE $250 PRIZE PAPER. 
HOW TO EAT, DRINK AND SLEEP 
As CHRISTIANS SHOULD. 
Ill. 
HOW TO SLEEP AS A CHRISTIAN SHOULD. 

——=7 FE have been brought as Christians 
face to face with some of the dif- 
ficulties attendant upon efforts 
toward good habits of eating and 
drinking. We have considered 


and the inexorable laws of health 
to be obeyed. A third require- 
ment now meets us. “This do, 


mand and its warning. How to 
= sleep as a Christian should is now 
the question which we are to take up and so consider that 
this very night we may improve on all old methods and begin to 


put in practice a little new knowledge. 
There is an old saying that has frightened a great many 
people from taking the rest that nature demanded for them, 


“Nine hours are enough for a fool.” They may be; and not 
toomany for a wise man who feels thathe needsthem. Goethe, 
when performing his most prodigious literary feats, felt that 


he needed nine hours; what is better, he took them. We 
presume it is conceded by all thoughtful persons that the 
brain in very young children, say three or four years of age, 
requires all of twelve hours in rest, or sleep. This period is 


shortened gradually until, at fourteen years of age, the boy is 
found to need only ten hours. When full grown and in a 
healthy condition, the man may find a night of eight hours 
sufficient to repair the exhaustion of the day and new-create 
him for the morrow. But if he discover that he needs more 
sleep hv should take it, There is surely something wrong about 
him; perhaps a forgotten waste must be repaired. His sleep, 
evidently, has not been made up; and until it has and/he can 
spring to his work with an exhilaration for it, he should sensi- 
bly conclude to let his instinct control him and stay in bed. 


So to lose our cares, our worries, our individual burdens in 
the oblivion of sleep, as to waken obliged to form a new ac- 
quaintance with them, is to deprive them of half their stinging 
power. It is not their capturing us at the beginning of a day 
when we are fresh and hopeful, that demoralizes us; it is the 


gnat-like capacity they have for following, for fastening to us 
when nearly spent with toil, that completely breaks us down. 


We ought never to be in the condition where the chances 
would hand us over to them a wreck. 

That we may continue to be of use in the place in which God 
for wise reasons has put us, let us wisely keep a reserve power 


in our hands, of bodily and mental vigor produced by a care- 
ful balancing of the hours of sleep with the hours of work. 
We do not know to what of struggle, or of sorrow, we may be 


some of the dangers to be avoided, | 


of good, solid sleep than a night of this fashion, say we, as we 
look at him. 

If this were an attempt at an exhaustive paper it would wisely 
descant on the benefit of a little gentle exercise indulged in 
before retiring; of games with the children and the rest of 
the family; of singing, and the introduction of merry anec- 
dotes. It would recommend a nightcap for some wakeful 
soul in the shape of a glass of milk, or of hot water; and 
would suggest the good to be derived from toasting one’s feet 
before the hickory hearth-fire. It would seriously advise the 
duty of unburdening the heart from evil thoughts, from envy, 
from morbid longings, from all uncharitableness, and anxious 
repinings. In unlimited space it would treat of the size, 
shape, and position of the ideal bed-room. It would give all 


| the best theories extant for preparing the bed and its cover- 


or ye die” is an imperative com- | 


ings, going back to the initial feather of the goose that sup- 
plied the pillow-stuffing. It would tell how much air to let into 
the apartment, with the latest ideas on the subject.’ In short, 
it would spread itself over a great deal of space; it might be 
like a very little butter over a large piece of biscuit. At all 
events, it would deal with many things. 

The few things are all that can hope for treatment here. 
Let us honestly strive aiming to be suggestive rather than 
theoretical, to put them plainly before those readers who wish 
to so order their lives as to make them conform to the Christian 
standard, and hoping more from the future widening in the 
reader’s mind, of the lines of thought laid down, than from 
any trick of expression, or novelty of truth produced here. 

It will never do for us to adopt a universal plan to refresh 
man, and send all the world to bed at nine o’clock. Civiliza- 
tion has made too great strides for that. Because some men 
cannot endure excitement, and are worn to a thread mentally 
and unable to sleep a wink after an evening gathering of 
friends or the opera, or the theatre, shall we sit in judgment 
and condemn all these amusements? His next door neighbor 
goes home from one of them refreshed in body and mind, hops 
into bed humming a tune, and is off in a deep sleep; if he 
dreams at all, to go over the sweet recreating scenes he has 
passed through. Sensible, seasonable 
bounds, no doubt, are healthful. 


amusements within 
When any one of them be- 


_ comes an absorbing passion, then it is that it works destruc- 
. 
| tion on man, soul and body. 


called. Let neither find us too weak to accept it as we should. 
Just here bear with us while we remark that not every person 
who retires for the night at the good old-fashioned hour of 


nine, and is not seen again until the breakfast hour of eight, 
should have the credit of being a good sleeper. No need to 
say, if one could see the face sometimes brought to that same 
breakfast table, that its owner has not yet learned the grand 
secret of a restful night. He took all his cares to bed with 
him; wrote the last thing before putting out his light, that 
business letter bringing up an annoying question, then said 
his prayers piously, closed his eyes, and tossed, sighed, and 
longed for dawn, counted interminable flocks of sheep jump- 
ig over a never-ending wall, and at last fell into an exhausted 


“Ah! but that is the nature of amusement,” you cry. “It 
never can stop short of excess, therefore we will discounten- 
ance the whole thing before it undermines us.” My dear, 
prudent friend, you may dissipate in anything, even your re- 
ligious theories, if you will. Spare yourself the delusion of 
believing you are wholly safe in your retirement. It is a mind 
of very unusual calibre and a very pure heart that can truth- 
fully say ‘* We are habitually self-controlled.” 

We do not let reason act in this matter. We either adopt 
a measure headlong, asking no questions, or we sternly have 
none of it, and throw the whole thing to the dogs. We are 
governed by our feelings,—allow some one to make a convert 
of us spasmodically in certain directions, to find, on looking 
into the question, that we have been deceived, or carried away 
by over-earnestness. 

It will never do to relegate our thinking powers into 
another man’s custody. One mind is as much as the Creator 
probably intended one man to manage. If he does that ac- 
ceptably, he is a genius. , 

We must give this question “How much sleep do I re- 
quire?”’ our most thoughtful consideration. No one can 
think it out for us so well as we can for ourselves. All our 
circumstances, our habits of life, our constitutional tendencies, 
are best known to our own minds. It is only parents or guar- 
dians of children, or the physician or nurse who cares for the 
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invalid, who should take the responsibility of deciding these 
matters for another. 

A smart, tireless woman, one of those who are known in 
New England parlance as “ drivers,” silenced us on the occa- 
sion of our inquiring, if she never took a nap in the day time. 
“ Nap? I should be ashamed of sucha thing. There is too 
much to do in the world to allow me to waste my time. I can 
at least knit.” And there sh~ would sit, when she was willing 
to sit at all, knitting interminable stockings that nobody cared 
for. It nearly drove the family frantic to never see her quiet. 
It was only when this piece of machinery was fairly in bed for 
the night, that relief came to the household. 

But we were told, the other day, of another representative 
woman, and it delighted us. She was also tireless, heavily 
freighted with the consciousness of the immense amount of 
work to be done in the world, and under the constant sense 
of being called upon to do something. It suddenly occurred 
to her that this habit of incessant activity was growing upon 
her alarmingly, and she was heroic enough to shut herself up 
in her own apartment every day to an hour of absolute quiet. 
To use her own words, “I found that the world could exist 
without me for that hour.” She was fresh, sweet and charm- 
ing when she discovered that, and doubled her real service in 
every way. 

The animals are never ashamed to lie down when they are 
tired. Look at that hound; unwearied, keen, every nerve 
alert and quivering with intense life as long as there is need 
for action. When it is over, and he feels a relaxing of mus- 
cles, a flagging of interest, a dropping of eyelids, does he sit 
bolt upright, pretending that he is a wide-awake dog? He 
is proud to say he is tired; he has earned his rest, and 
he stretches his long slender limbs contentedly, takes 
the attitude best suited to his slumber, generally in the 
nicest chair in the room, heaves one lengthened sigh of 
supreme content, and he is off, every breath making him over 
into a new dog. 

If we had power to lift the load of struggling humanity, it 
would be from the shoulders of farmers’ wives and all tired 
women workers who never experience one moment of rest 
from sunrise till they go to bed for the night. We would in- 
sist on an hour each day, or if that were not possible, a half 
hour, being taken after the dinner is eaten, for refreshment 
in sleep. It is imperative to consider tired nature then fora 
few moments. We have heard of. many exhausted women, 
who, by the time the dinner was on the table, were so nearly 
ready to drop that they could not taste a mouthful. More- 
over knowing well that the instant the meal was concluded, 
they must spring to their feet, clear the table, wash the 
dishes, and then on to a hopeless list of afternoon duties, they 
preferred the pangs of hunger to the disordered stomach in- 
duced by eating, as they express it, “‘on the jump.” 

With the question “‘ How much sleep do I require ?” comes 
the “Where should I sleep?” and “ How?” 

We cannot all claim the best bed-room in the house. The 
sunny, well ventilated apartment is a prize that each one 
longs for, but it must finally go to the one most needing it. 
We hope this is the case. We protest with all the force in 
our power against any fancy or custom that would set it apart 
for the guest chamber. That all its sunniness and sweet al- 
lurement toward a healthful sleep, should be shut up in state, 
only exposed on the arrival of a chance visitor, whom, per- 
haps, we are only inviting to pay up old debts of hospitality, 
is an outrage on our own dear ones, and should be sternly 
put down by any member of the family circle who has a 
tongue and the least claim to independence of thought. 

“The idea! that sweet, sunny bed-chamber! Take away 


its finery; all that will look just as well in the north-west | 


room. Give to Amy, who has some tendency to a cough that 


we are all trying to fight away from her, this lovely place fo, 
her very own.” 

“But the carpet won’t fit the north-west room; nor will jt 
match the walls and frescoes.” 

“ A plague on the carpet and the frescoes! 
west room be as it is then, and ”»—— 

But the whole family raise their hands in horror. Was no} 
the guest chamber carpet bought expressly for that purpose? 
‘And what expense has been put upon the walls and cviling: 
Might not the rich cousin, who married a Van der West jp 
New York, come at anytime? “Then where would we be?” 
And Amy cries, and says, “No,” she won’t put them all out 
just for her, and the guest room is still lovely, but the young 
life is fading a bit. 

There are many improvements to be added to the other 
sleeping rooms. They are ill-ventilated, contracted, too near 
the bath-room, and they have basins that the plumber pro 
nounces perfect,—you know they suggest the sewer every 
morning,—or they are over the hot, noisy kitchen. Now sit 
down, father and mother, and the first thing you do, draw 
your pencil across the order for the new parlor furniture, or 
the fresh dresses and the opera tickets. These things are all 
well enough in their place. If yourpurse were not so shrunken 
you could do it all, but your purse is collapsing, and you know 
that after the bills are paid your children will continue to 
sleep for another three hundred and thirty-five nights (sub- 
tracting the month of August at the seaside) in those same 
unhealthy rooms. Can you bear, oh, parents, to look at the 
new smart furniture, or can you discover a perfect satisfaction 
in your five dollar seats at the opera? If you can, you are 
both of tougher material than we took you for. 

The nursery is over-crowded. There are three little ones 
in it, of two, six and eight years of age, beside Jane, the nurse 
girl, who sleeps in the bed with the six year old, and yet 
you go to your room, oh, mother, night after night from your 
party, or lecture, or receiving at home, too tired or careless 
to think of anything but your own personal fatigue. When 
the baby frets and grows white and hollow-eyed, you wonder 
why it is that your children disappoint you so as they grow 
up. He was a healthy, chubby little fellow, but he is becom- 
ing spindling like the rest, and losing all his good looks, and 
Clara, the six year old, is listless and acts more like an old 
woman than anything else, while Ethel is cross and quarrel 
some to that degree you are never sure of her, and have gotten 
over the habit of calling her down to the reception-room to 
see visitors. There is precious little comfort to be hac out of 
all of them, you cry. 

Now let us whisper a hint. Take Ethel out of the nursery, 
and put her into that room at the end of the hall, and opening 
into yours. 

“Why that is my dressing-room,” you say. 

We know it, but we are going to have it for her. Very well, 
so far, so good. Now comes the greatest difficulty, what to 
do with Clara. There is no other small room for her con 
nected with the family rooms, and she is too little to be shut 
off by herself. Ah! we have it; you may take back your 
dressing-room. The large square room across the hall, the 
one with three windows, is just the thing. Now put two small 
beds in it, and give it to the two little sisters for their very ow. 

“But that is Tom’s room; he is devoted to that place, and 
would never give it up in the world. It is his paradise.” 

He will soon have another that he will like much be'ter, for 
you know you never allow him to invite the boys into this 
room, or to do certain things in it, as it has so many nice 
furnishings in it, and it is so sightly at the head of the front 
stairs it must always be in perfect condition. Let us have that 
large open room in the upper story. 

“What! my lumber closet?” 
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The very same. Now if you will look over your accumula- 
tion of used-up, broken, or unfashionable household articles 
that are allowed to be stored there, you will easily see that 
just one-third of them is all you will care to retain. These 
can be packed up snugly in that smaller room just back. The 
next step is to prepare the now empty room, using all the 
taste you have, for a boy’s occupancy, and invite him up into 
it. Our word for it, the first thing he will say will be “/Jo/7y /” 

“\Vell; you have turned our house upside down with a ven- 
geance !” 

Never mind abusing us. W£// you do it? 

Shall we give so much time to thought of how to eat, and 
how to drink, and spoil it all by not caring how we sleep? 
Shall we dress our bodies with scrupulous neatness, and with 
the daintiest of toilet appointments, and not see that the sheets, 
blankets, pillows and mattresses are sunned as well as aired? 

“Tt makes a room fearfully untidy to have the bed lie un- 
made,” cries my exemplary housekeeper, whose house is im- 
maculate from top to bottom every morning of her life by ten 
o'clock. “If any one should happen in I should be mortified 
to death.” 

That is it. We are living for those “who might happen in” 
and neglecting our best beloved friends, our own family. It 
is this living on the house-top, this parading in public all our 
sweet domestic privacy, that is death to any individual man- 
agement of one’s home. All the households on a street must 
be conducted on a tiresome plan of uniformity; that is, the 
homes of those persons belonging to the same set, for this 
pernicious habit of running around for morning calls would 
disclose any deviations. We wish that mothers who are will- 
ing to give any consideration to this line of thought, would 
seriously think it over and see if their doors were closed to 
morning visitors if they might not improve the character of 
their sleeping-rooms, and thus bring the health of the family 
up toa more desirable standard. It takes courage to do it, 
and people may say you are queer, but then they say that any 
way in this advanced age about any one who differs from 
them; and beside, what is life but a brave march. One might 
as well begin by cultivating a little courage first as last. 

If you will persist in burning for a long time a kerosene oil 
lamp, or filling your bed-room with heated gas, you need not 
prepare to retire with very strong hopes of getting a good 
night's rest. If you will allow a vase of flowers to remain there 
over one day without changing the water, or, if you will have 
any plumber’s work in your room, instead of using a portable 
washstand, basin and pitcher, it is all to no purpose that you 
insist that you are very prudent in regard to your health. As 
to the question “ How much outside air shall I let into my 
room?” we have nothing to say. If you are an invalid, your 
doctor must tell you; if you are well, and enjoy a sound mind, 
you can judge for yourself. You know, or cught to know, 
how much you can bear. Only see to it that the air is fresh ; 
that what you admit is an improvement on what you send out. 

Again there are as many methods of as there are different 
individuals enjoying it. One man sleeps like a log,—heavy 
and sonorous his way of breathing. The breath of another 
would scarcely stir a thistle-down. We do not remember, we 
can say en passant, that it has ever added to the religion of the 
world for one to be compelled to lie and listen toa snorer. It 
is bad enough to disturb one’s family whose ears are accus- 
tomed to the nightly torture, but wholly reprehensible to turn 
a sleeping car of passengers into blood-thirsty, profane fellow 
beings, simply that you may take your rest. If you enjoy 
sleeping with your mouth wide open, oh, traveler, be so kind 
as to take a solitary conveyance. This would be the act of a 
Christian, | 


A healthy, sweet, refreshing sleep! We all know what it is 
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when we are fortunate enough to get a night of it. It makes 
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us over. It not only prepares us for better work in the world, 
it renders our outlook on men and things clearer, our attitude 
toward them juster, ourselves nearer to possessing the desire 
to serve God. We are in harmony with His works, and are 
more ready to hold to the simple faith of our fathers, working 
as well as praying, practising as well as arguing out our be- 
liefs, and more careful to improve our own, than our neigh- 
bor’s manners. It would go far toward renewing us in relig- 
ious conviction if, every night, we could be recreated in sleep. 

We are now arrived, we think, at the conclusion that it 
largely depends upon ourselves whether we are by habit good 
sleepers, or only know what a night’s rest is by a succession 
of fitful, uneasy naps. We will go over the ground abit. A 
man who would give this most important of the laws of health 
a fair hearing, should first understand his own case; know 
just how many hours of rest he needs, be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the environment of his room and his bed, and 
the kind and quantity of air he admits through the windows 
and doors. Then he should be willing to give up, if necessary, 
the exciting book that evening, or the game of whist, or the 
concert. If necessary, we say, for he alone is competent to 
judge if either will be likely to hurt him. Then he should ex- 
ercise in any way he knows by experience gets him into the con- 
dition to sleep well. Whatever agrees with him he is now to do, 
and having done all, and commended himself to God, being at 
peace with all mankind, he is to lie down feeling assured he is 
going tosleep at once. Does he do it? Perhaps not. Nor the 
second night. Possibly not the third. Probably, if the man 
whom we are considering is a sensible person, he has by this time 
come to the reasonable conclusion that something was wrong 
in his method and he is determined enough to set about right- 
ing it at once. He may have thought.of the subject too 
much, pondered it, worried over it; instead of letting gentle 
slumber come naturally to his weary brain, he doubtless 
fiercely commanded her. He may have unwisely given up 
the delightful concert, or the quiet game of whist. He may 
have judged wrongly when he put up the window, leaving 
only a small crack, quite insufficient to clear the air for his 
breathing properly. He may have remembered some old for- 
gotten troublous thought, appearing just now for the sole pur- 
pose of cheating him from a quiet rest. He may—but a 
thousand things may have happened to rob him of success. 
Shall he give up the good he has gained, the control over 
himself, the knowledge of his mistakes, the power of habit to 
at last make him what he longs to be,—a good, healthy 
sleeper? No; this man, being wise, does not. He goes to 
God with his trouble; and taught of Him, he tries again and 
again, until we meet him on the street, in the office, in the 
home, in the church, a healthy, sweet-tempered, sensible, 
honest Christian man. 


—Margaret Sidney. 
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THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 


How can I tell her? 
By her cellar. 
Cleanly shelves and whitened wall. 
I can guess her 
By her dresser ; 
By the back staircase and hall. 
And with pleasure 
Take her measure 
By the way she keeps her brooms ; 
Or the peeping 
At the “keeping ”’ 
Of her back and waseen rooms. 
By her kitchen’s air of neatness, 
And its general completeness ; 
Where in cleanliness and sweetness 
The rose of order blooms. 


—Lester Leigh. 
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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


KEEPING HousE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How Ir HAs 


BEEN Done. How Ir MAy BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MARKETING—APPLE PUDDING—LIVER AND BACON—BRAISED 
BEEF--BOILING PUDDINGS. 
HEN Molly reached her butcher's 


and by the way she hastened to the 


was waiting for her. 

“TI knew you would come here, and 
I am going to enlist under your ban- 
ner, so you must tell me what to buy 
and how to cook it.” 

“Oh dear me!”—cried Molly in 
consternation. 
“Do you mind? I beg your pardon, I ought—” 


next morning, Wednesday, she was | 
surprised to find Mrs. Lennox there, | 
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| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


door to greet her it was evident she | 


a 


“Now we have meat for two days—for about what | have 


_ always paid for one.” 


“ And you'll have something for breakfast, you'll find. ’ 
“The great thing will be the variation on our old routine. 


| and the money saving, but can’t you just /// me how they 
_ should be cooked, instead of coming yourself ?” 


“Yes, I will write out the recipes and send Marta with 
them.” 

“And the apple-pudding.”’ 

“ Ah yes, you have suet in the house? Well, make a crus 
exactly as you did for the pot-pie, roll it out half an inch thick. 
Grease a bowl well and lay the paste in it, letting what is to 
spare hang over the sides, fill it with pared and cored apples 
cut small, and put over them two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
a little water. Wet the border of the paste and gather up the 
overhanging sides, pinching them all together, so that there js 
no chance for juice to escape. Then dip the centre of a cloth 
in boiling water, flour it and put it over the pudding, then tie 
it firmly with string just under the flare of the bow] so that 


| it will not slip up, bring the four corners of the cloth up over 


“Oh, it is not that, but it’s such a responsibility. Suppose | 
P y PP 


I advise something you don’t like.” 


“Tf you did it wouldn’t be very dreadful, but I don’t believe | 


you will. I only know, we've enjoyed every meal since Sat- 


urday, and I’m nearly a dollar in pocket.” 

“Tf that is really so I shall have something to suggest in 
colder weather. You see I know nothing of your tastes.” 

“| believe we like a good many things we don’t have, but 
anything outside of steak and chops will be a welcome 
change.” 

“What do you say to liver and bacon, and, as it is so inex- 


pensive, have a nice apple pie or pudding with it? Do you 


like liver?” 

“Yes, but Mr. Lennox protests I do not cook it right.” 

“‘ Suppose we take one—a lamb’s liver—” 

“Lamb’s, I always get calf’s.” 

“T think you will find this quite as nice and less expensive,— 
and I believe I will take one myself. Harry used to anathema- 
tize the liver at breakfast in the boarding-house so vigor- 


ously for being cooked in thick slices like steak and whitey 
brown in color, that I think he will enjoy it now.” 


“T am afraid that is the way mine generally is. Now what 


shall I get for to: morrow?” 


“ Tf you had not had mutton so lately, I would suggest Irish 
stew, but what do you say to a pot roast of beef, or to be finer 


we will call it ‘ braised beef ’. 
“My dear we have nothing but mutton and beef, so an Irish 


stew will be very good—and I certainly want to know how to 


make it well.” 
“Still I advise the small pot-roast to-morrow and an Irish 
stew later.” 


“Very well, either will be good. Now what meat shall I 
get for it?” | 


“ Three pounds of /Aick flank—of beef ”—the butcher handed 
out a thin piece nearly all fat. 

“No, no, that is not the part, have you not the flank with a 
broad piece of lean running through it,” asked Molly. 

The butcher now produced a piece of meat about four inches 
thick, three of which were lean. 

“ That is it.” 

It was ten cents a pound—by Molly's direction Mrs. Lennox 
got also half a pound of fat bacon, and her expenditure was: 


Lamb’s liver, .10 
Bacon, .07 
Beef, 


the top of the pudding and tie them.” 

“ Before you begin to make the pudding, set a pot that is 
large cnough to boil it in on the stove, half full of water, when 
it is fast boiling, put the pudding in and let it boil up quickly 


again, and boil for an hour and a half without stopping.” 


“But I suppose the water must not cover over the top of it.” 

“Oh indeed yes, so long as the water do//s there is no 
danger of its getting into the pudding. As soon as it stops 
it begins to soak, that is why so many boiled puddings are 
heavy and soggy.” 

“Well I never knew that. I knew they were often heavy 
—but not why. I rather supposed it was because they were 
boiled in too much water, and so it got into them.” 

They had talked along the quiet village streets, until 
Molly’s door was reached, and half an hour afterwards Marta 
ran across the road with the two following recipes : 

Pot Roast or BRAISED BEEF.—Remove the skin and some of 
the fat from the flank of beef, (put both in the oven with halfa 
pint of water to “try out,”) sprinkle the beef with two level tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and half a saltspoonful of pepper, a tablespoonful 
of finely chopped parsley, if you have it, and a scant teaspoonful 
of thyme, also, if you have it. Roll up the beef tightly with these 
flavorings inside, flour the meat and put in a thick saucepan or pot 
with a wineglass of vinegar and two cloves. Cover very closely 
and if the lid of the saucepan does not fit well put a clean cloth 
over it. Let it so remain till nearly browned turning it about oc- 
casionally. Have ready a carrot and half an onion slice, and 
when the meat has been s/ow/y cooking nearly two hours, put 
them to it with halfa pint of boiling water and a dessert spoonful 
of Worcestershire or any nice table sauce, 7f you have it, and simmer 
very slowly two hours longer, then take up the meat, remove the 
strings, carefully skim all fat from the gravy, and pour it over it. 

In summer put a pint of young peas into the gravy; fried pota- 
toes are very good with this dish. 

N. B.—You will observe I have said with regard to some of the 


| flavorings “if you have it.” I mean by that, they are not necessary, 
y 


but a great improvement, and as they cost very little, if you want 
plain dishes made savory, it is economical to have them always 
in the house. 

LIVER AND’ BAcon.—Wash the liver, dry it, cut it with a sharp 
knife, into slices the third of an inch thick. Dip each slice in 
flour. Cut some bacon in thin slices, remove the rind and fry it 
crisp but don’t burn it, then lay in the liver, only enough to cover 
the bottom of the pan, when nicely brown turn each slice—brown 
the other side and take it up on a hot dish with the bacon around 
it. Now if the fat is not burned (and to prevent that it should be 
fried where the fire is good but not too fierce,) stir into it a scant 
dessert spoonful of flour, mashing all the brown bits anc lumps 
with the back of a spoon, when it is all a fine drown, have a cup of 
boiling water ready, and pour it quickly into the pan. Stir till 
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smooth. 
an and salt and a teaspoonful of vinegar or Worcestershire 
sauce, pour it over the liver. | 

Ifby chance the fat was burned pour it out of the pan, (for it would | 
make a itter black gravy, and spoil the whole.) Put into the pan 
adessertspoonful of butter and one of flour, let them get guste 
brown stirring the while, when proceed with water as before. 

If you have ready browned flour in the house it saves standing 
over the fire waiting for it to brown in the fat or butter and as you 
may like to prepare some I send directions. Of course whitey 
brown gravy is very disagreeable. 

BrowN Four, for thickening gravy quickly. Sift half a pound 
of four intoa dripping pan and set it ina hot oven. Look at it oc- 
casionally and stir it well, taking care it does not burn, when it is 
the color of coffee that is half milk, or pale caf? au ait color, take 
jtout and put itin atin for use. You will require a third more of 
this to thicken than of raw flour. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ROLLS—BAKED LIVER—CROQUETTES—WHAT WAS THE MATTER 
WITH THEM—HOTCH-POTCH. 


Maria had twice made bread very satisfactorily, and Molly 
thought she might now show her how to make plain rolls, there- 
fore she had told her to save out a piece of her bread dough, 
about a pint bowl full, and when she returned from taking the | 
recipes to Mrs. Lennox, Molly was ready to show her how 
to make them. 

It was ten o’clock, and Molly reckoned they would be warm 
for dinner if made now. 

“These are going to be quite plain rolls, when you succeed 
in these we will try finer ones. Geta good tablespoonful of 
butter—lard would do, but I use it as little as possible for 
health’s sake, put it near the fire to warm a very little, add to 
the dough, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, now the butter is pliable, 
work it in, it will take five minutes constant kneading to make 
the butter and dough quite smooth. Now you see it is softer 
than bread dough, if a crisp crust is wanted work in gradually 
a little more flour almost a tablespoonful, (if the weather 
iscold have it warm.) If a soft crust is preferred have it 
as it is, put the dough to rise in a warm place behind the 
stove, but not too hot, or it may sour, in from two to three 
hours it will have risen again very light, work it over thoroughly 
for three or four minutes till it is again as small as now, and 
set it to rise again, and when light come and tell me. 

This evening we shall have bisque of oysters, baked liver , 
and croquettes, and you can make a peach pudding by your 
recipe, but I want you to use cold lamb for croquettes, I will 
prepare it before I go out of the kitchen so that it will be 
ready whenever you are, and remember if you forget anything 
to come to me.” 

Molly cut the meat from the cold shoulder of lamb, re- 
moved every bit of skin and gristle and then chopped it very 
fine. She had not left that to Marta because she might not 
be careful enough, she also flavored the meat by using a bit 
of onion as large as a dime chopped till as fine as sand, and 
a teaspoonful of parsley also chopped fine, and a pinch of 
thyme, these were mixed with the lamb, and Marta told to do 
the rest as if making croquettes of chicken. 

Molly intended asking her friend Mrs. Welles to come and 
stay a week with her soon, and as that would entail a little 
extra expense, she meant to economize somewhat for a week 
or two, therefore she omitted some little items from her bill 
of fare, and substituted others that would be cheaper. This 
interfered very slightly with her plan of letting Marta do 
alone nearly all that she herself had done the last week. 

The girl would be able to make croquettes with one meat 
as easily as another, and although for the sake of practice she 


Let it boil down till thick as good cream, season with | place of clams for the sake of variety, and of showing Marta that 


the principle was the same in both, and that another time she 
might substitute lobster instead of either, and yet the process 
would not change. Another thing she had in mind was that 
as the breast of lamb she had for Thursday would be a rather 
slim dinner, the oyster patties, of which Harry was extrava- 
gantly fond, would make up. 

Soon after one o’clock Marta came to say that the rolls had 
risen, been worked down, and were now light enough she 
thought to push down. 

When she went in the kitchen she found it just about as 
light as bread should be. 

“No Marta, this is not light enough. Rolls should get a 
great deal lighter than bread. They will need to rise another 
half hour—but as [ see the oysters are here I will use some 
of them for patties for to-morrow’s dinner.” 

Molly took a third of the pint of oysters, and then half a 
gill of the liquid, and scalded both for a minute, then taking 
out the oysters added an equal quantity of milk to the liquor, 
and in another small saucepan put two teaspoonfuls of butter 
the same of flour, and stirring them together till they bubbled, 
she poured milk and oyster liquid to them, stirring till they 
were quite smooth. She seasoned this sauce and then drop- 
ped the oysters, each one cut in four, into it. She did not 
mean to use them to day but the oysters kept raw would not be 
good, cooked in this way they would be as good as when fresh. 

The rolls being now light Molly stuck her fingers two or 
three times downward into the light mass, and it sank 

under them, 

“This is what you are to do Marta, when I tell you to ‘ push 
the rolls down,’ do this twice or three times after they have 
been fwice thoroughly worked over—take notice, only lightly 
stick your fingers in, to let out air, don’t knead them at all nor 
try to make them smooth, leave them just so, they come up 
again very rapidly after the first time and this is the secret of 
having rolls of a close, exceedingly light texture, that will have 
no doughy inside.” 

An hour later the rolls had risen and been pushed down 
three times and Molly after working them all over again, took 
a little piece of butter on her hand, broke off bits of the dough 
as big as an English walnut, and rolled them between her 
buttered palms, and then dropped each on to a greased tin 
two inches apart. They were set to rise till they would be 
like small balloons—each quite double the size it was when 
first made. They would perhaps take three quarters of an 
hour to rise, but Molly cautioned Marta that she could not go 
by time in bread-making, for that differed so constantly, in 
summer it would be less, and in winter more, the degree of 
heat in the kitchen would make the greatest difference, also 
some flour rose more quickly than others. 

It must not be supposed Molly had forgotten Mrs. Gibbs, 
she had her and her family in mind when she ordered the 
liver. The neck end of her lamb this week she was going to 
make into a nourishing Scotch broth, and out of the dollar of 
which she had spent only fifteen cents as yet, she bought ten 
pounds of rye flour, and five of white. 

This would provide bread for a month and as the poor 
woman was yet so weak, Molly meant to have it made at her 
own house for the present. 

Whan the rolls were light enough to bake they were brushed 
over with white of egg. The chicken pie on Saturday it will 
be remembered had only taken part of the white left from 
the forcemeat balls, the rest was beaten with a teaspoonful of 
water and set in the ice-box, for just such an occasion as this 
—and was now used to brush over the rolls. 

While the rolls baked Molly prepared the liver for the din- 


meant to repeat the dishes, she did not care to have them in 
the same order. The bisque of oysters she would have in 


ner, and told Marta to make the Scotch hotch potch for the 
| Gibbs family. 
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“Cut the meat up in pieces, put it in a saucepan with two 
onions, half a small cup of Scotch barley, a carrot and a turnip, 

a quart and pint of water and a teaspoonful and a half of salt; 

in an hour shred up a quarter of a cabbage and add it. Let it 

all simmer for two hours and a half, or until the barley is 
very soft.” 

Molly, while Marta was doing this, washed and dried the 
liver, cut about a dozen strips of fat pork as thick as her 
little finger, and with a narrow knife made many incisions 
through the liver and then inserted the pork. When all was 
done she floured it, sprinkled a little salt over it and it was 
ready for the oven. 

When the liver was cooked—it took just half an hour in a 
hot oven—it was taken up, put on a hot dish and a half cup of 
boiling water poured into it, round the pan was a great deal 
of thick glaze, this was all rubbed off and dissolved in the gravy 

—a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce was added and a 

pinch of salt, and then the gravy was poured over the liver. 

The dish was a great success. Harry without an idea that 

it had cost but ten cents, cut it in slices a quarter of an inch 
thick which, where mottled with the pork and the rich brown 
gravy gave quite an air to the homely viand. The bisque of 
oysters Marta had managed very nicely and also the peach 
pudding, all but the foaming sauce, which Molly had shown 
her how to make, it was a good sauce but did not foam, 
the only real fault was with the croquettes, which were 
like sausage meat and not at all creamy. Molly made no 
comments at the time, knowing that a much more experienced 
cook often made no better, but next morning she meant to 
find out where the mistake was. 

“Did you notice Marta that the croquettes last night were 
not quite right?” 

“Yes, they were harder, but I went exactly by the direc- 
tions.” 

“T want you to tell me just what you did, and then we will 
see where the mistake came in. You managed everything 
else so nicely.” 

Marta repeated the recipe correctly and Molly was puzzled. 

“ Are you sure you did just as you say?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“Then show me how you measured half a pint.” 

“ Ah, there it is, you have really only a little more than a 
gill. Did you measure like that yesterday?” 

Marta confessed that she had, and the puzzle was solved, 
and more understandable still when Molly saw what she called 
a tablespoonful of flour, it was really near two, for she had 
used the large kitchen basting spoon and used it heaped. 

“Now Marta, I want to tell you something. You are 
anxious to cook like the man cook you once knew, that is you 
want everything you do to turn out always right, and they 
will only do that by your being very exact about measuring 
and weighing. A teaspoonful more or less, seems a trifle, 
and yet it will spoil many things. Remember if you have a 
recipe that calls for a tablespoonful, it means just that, if the 
recipe is good for anything, and half a pint is exactly that 
measure /z//, not partly full. 

“Gouffé, the celebrated French cook who wrote a remark- 
able book for other cooks, was so particular, that he explains 
exactly how much he means by weight when he says “ a pinch 
of salt,” and he directs one to weigh each carrot and turnip 
for soup, till one’s eye is accustomed to the sizes.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
RYE BREAD—OYSTER PATTIES—KNUCKLE OF VEAL, A LA 
MAITRE D’HOTEL—A SAVORY DISH. 
Molly knew the virtues of rye bread, and in perfection, as 
had she eaten it once in her life, she had enjoyed it much, it 
had been so sweet, so light and seemed to have the quality of 


never getting stale. She knew that to some people rye bread 
represented a texture that cut like liver, that was sweet ip 
flavor, but in wheaten bread would have been called heavy, 
and to others it was a sour, dark bread, much approved by 
Germans. But that rye bread need be neither of these she 
knew well, but she had no recipe—then she remembered \{rs. 
Merit and her experience, perhaps she could help her with 
rye bread as she was a famous economist. 

She therefore paid a visit to her neighbor and after a respect- 
able amount of Small talk broached her subject. 

“Rye bread! laws yes—when my family was large we |yad 
it, because it don’t cost more than half as much as wheat {!our 
does, and it’s as easy to make as mush. You just make a 
thick batter of one-third white flour, two-thirds rye, stir in to 
each quart two teaspoonfuls of baking powder—and bake 

This was a new recipe to Molly and she meant to try it 
some day, but for the Gibbs family, she was satisfied that a 
properly yeast leavened bread would be more wholesome, ind 
she therefore resolved to see what she could do. She had 
quite a library of cook books, but rye bread for general use 
did not seem to be in them. On thinking it over she coulcn't 
see why rye bread should not be made in the same way as 
white. Finally she went to work to make it exactly as white 
bread, making a sponge with a pint of white flour and hilfa 
cake of yeast, dissolved in a pint of warm water a tablespoonful 
of sugar and two teaspoonfuls of salt. When this was as fu!! of 
holes as honeycomb, she put to it two pints of rye flour and 
used as much warm water as would make all into a sof# dough. 
She kneaded it, but began to understand why it was usually 
stirred, for it stuck to her hands like bird-lime, and to use 
flour enough to free them, would she knew spoil her bread. 
She worked on, regardless of stickiness, and when it was 
mixed divided the dough in three, put it in tins to rise and 
when each was double the first size, they were baked in a very 
moderate oven one hour. 

When they were done Molly saw she had attained the 
secret of her friend’s bread, for it was sweet, spongy, and with 
a tender crust. She kept one loaf for her own use, and scut 
the rest to Mrs. Gibbs, with the remains of the liver made 
into savory collops, as follows: It was chopped fine, and an 
equal quantity of bread crumbs added, a quarter teaspoonful of 
powdered marjoram, half one of thyme and pepper and silt, 
to these were put a few scraps of cold fried bacon and a liitle 
cold ham left from Wednesday morning’s breakfast, both 
chopped fine. The mince was just moistened with broth, 
(from boiling down lamb bones with an onion,) and a talle- 
spoonful of flour stirred with it. Molly then made it into 
three good-sized balls put them into a small, deep pan, 
poured in the rest of the broth, and put them to bake in tlie 
hot oven for half an hour. 

It may be thought Molly was taking great trouble for Mrs. 
Gibbs. She knew that, and had she had it in her power to give 
money cnough to be of substantial service to a destitute 
family, would not have done it. In this case as with her 
husband’s income, she looked on her time as money, since 
by it she could make a little money go far. A dollar given io 
Mrs. Gibbs would have done little, bought bread for a week 
perhaps—and a meal or two beside, the liver sent round to 
her cold, would have been eaten so, and been miserable ani 
insufficient for a dinner, the neck of lamb the same, but by 
the time, not an hour after all, she had double the value oi 
what she could give, and the bread she would make from the 
flour would last three times as long as bakers’ bread. In ail- 
dition to this she went to the house where she bought her 
cream, and asked what they did with their skimmed milk, 
and was told they made it into pot cheese when they had 
much, but half the time they gave it away, she then obtained 


a promise that they would give Mrs. Gibbs two quarts a (ay 
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if she sent for it. Being sure of milk, Molly felt that the best | about the consistency of the cream filling, used for cream 
thing she could do now was to buy ten pounds of corn meal | cakes or éclairs. 
and send it to them for mush. This exhausted the dollar, and By this time the patties were baked. They were more than 
beyond making the bread and sending an occasional meal, to | three inches high, and after they had been out of the oven a 
he concocted out of something that would not much enlarge | short time, Molly carefully removed the centre of the top 
her own expenses, she knew that she could do nothing, but | layer, marked out with the small cutter and laid it aside, for 
did not despair of interesting others. it was the cover of the patty, then with a small coffee spoon, 
Molly did not want to let her little lecture on croquettes | she scooped out the half-cooked paste from the centre, and 
grow cold in Marta’s mind, and therefore meant to have | then replaced the top. They were now ready to be filled but 
them again very soon. To that end she made a tour of the | as they would have to be made hot for dinner she did not fill 
butcher shops in Greenfield of which there were several, in | them, as the paste would be burnt up before the inside would 
order to find, if she could, a knuckle of veal. This would | be warm, she therefore directed Marta to stand the oysters 
kill two or three birds with one stone. Veal is not plentiful | in boiling water a few minutes before serving them and keep 
in September yet is sometimes in market, and for the knuckle | them stirred, and to put the patty cases in the oven at the 
she knew she would have to pay very little for in this country | same time, let them get thoroughly heated, and when both 
it is looked upon as only good for stock, while in Europe it | were hot, to put the oyster filling in them with aspoon. Molly 
is very choice. She was fortunate enough to get one, it was | gave these directions for the moral effect, but having strong 
quite large, that is the meat was not cut too far down, and | suspicions that Marta would be unequal to such neat-handed 
because of this extra size she paid twenty cents for it instead | work and might cover the outside of the patties with the fill- 
of the usual fifteen cents. She also bought a piece of salt | ing, saw to that part herself before going to the table. 
pork, (very sweet, which she could tell by the pinkish fat,) —Catherine Owen. 


for twenty and four lambs’ kidneys for breakfast | the next number Molly and decide to join the Dra- 
cents. So surprised was the Greenfield butcher at her wanting | matic Club. Marta makes croquettes, broiled lamb kidneys for 
them, that at first he had seemed to think they were hardly | 4,,apfast, Mrs. Lenox is startled.) 


worth a price, evidently he did not know that they were a 
quite a dainty in the fashionable markets of New York, and | A PERFECT OUP OF COFFEE. 


as Harry would not eat beef kidney, but was very fond of | Coffee is the fine issue of Eastern hospitality—the climax of the 
others, she made up her mind to have them often. | visit. One recognizes, on entering, the sound of the coffee mor- 

The knuckle of veal was to be boiled the next day very | tar; for in every properly regulated household in the East, the 
gently in just water enough to cover it for two hours, with | coffee is not ground, but pounded to an impalpable powder, having 
a small turnip, a bay-leaf and a carrot, an onion and a bouquet | been roasted that morning, each day its provision and pounded the 
ofsweet herbs. The pork was to be cooked in the same water, | moment it is needed. And no one who has not drunk it there and 
and served to eat with the veal, which would have a rich parsley | thus can presume to judge of the beverage. In England we roast 
sauce poured over it, fried potatoes and fried smelts. it till it is black; grind it as we would cattle food, boiling it like 

Molly thought it a good plan to have fried fish instead of malt for beer, and, when we drink the bitter and unromantic fluid 
soups or boiled fish every day when the rest of the dinner which remains, say we have taken our coffee. The Eastern coffee 
i drinker knows all the grades of berry and preparations as a silk 

Fem the tie’ dhe: stock for end en merchant knows: the quality of silk. The caffejee knows that to 


roast it a shade beyond the point where it breaks crisply under the 
there would be more meat than would be eaten what was left | pestle, is to spoil it, and when the slow pulverizing is done, each 


would make croquettes. She did not mean to have them for | measure goes into its little copper ibrik ; receives its dose of boil- 
dinner so soon again, but for breakfast. The practice for | ing water ; just one of the tiny cups full rests an instant on the 
Marta was what she wanted. 4 coals to restore the heat lost in the ibrik, and is poured into the 
Molly had some “ rough puff paste ” which she intended to | egg-shell cup, and so it came to us, each cup in a gold enamelled 
use forthe oyster patties. She rolled it out half aninch thick, | holder. The rule in these lands seems to be that few things are 
then with a biscuit cutter cut several rounds, these she put one | worth doing, but these few are worth doing well, and there is 
on another three deep, and on each pressed a smaller biscuit | 2 waste of life or material by over haste.—Pa// Mall Gazette. 
cutter half way through. She had cut twelve rounds of paste, | An Atlanta lady who is an excellent housekeeper, and whose 
which made four patties, (three rounds or layers to the patty) | Coffee has been praised time over time, gives the following as the 
and each had a circle (cut with a small cutter) on the top layer. rules and regulations for making that delightful beverage: “ It is 
These were put on a baking tin and brushed over with a an easy matter to have good coffee. In the first place, the coffee 


feather dipped in white of egg, and put in the oven which was 
very hot yet not likely to scorch. To try the heat Molly put pas! g : a P 


scrupulously neat, and must be kept in the sunshine, whenever 
inher hand and began to count seconds, when she had count- | jpere js any sunshine. The tea-kettle in which the water is 


ed twenty she was forced to take out her hand, and knew the | pojled must also be kept clean, and fresh water must be used for 
oven was right. making the coffee. The amount of coffee used must be bounteous, 
While she waited for them to bake, she proceeded to finish | else the product will have a limp taste, and will fail to give satis- 
the oysters for filling, first telling Marta to beat up the re- | faction. If a good supply of crisp, freshly ground coffee is put 
maining white of egg with a little water, and put it away | intoa clean pot and fresh boiling water is poured on and the coffee 
for use. is allowed to boil a while, good coffee is the result. At our home 
The yolk was just what was needed for the oysters, she | We make coffee extra strong; use about a third of a cup of good 
strained them from the sauce, which she put on to boil then | fresh milk, with the cream on it, and it is delightful. It is far 
when quite boiling and smooth, she dropped the oysters in, different from much of the alleged coffee that a combination 
(it wt Tn of stinginess and carelessness forces helpless people to drink. 
it will be remembered they had not been more than scalded The lady is right. E 1 vieil a gue Phage d coff 
e lady is right. Eternal vigilance is the price of good coffee.— 
3 mds y y | Atlanta Constitution. 
shrunken. She took them from the fire and stirred in the. = 
yolk of an egg already whipped with a teaspoonful of the cols In families well ordered there is always one firm, sweet temper, 
sauce. ‘They were thick before but immediately became | which controls without seeming to dictate. The Greeks repre- 
thicker as the heat cooked the egg, and the sauce was now | sented Persuasion as crowned.—Bulwer Lytton. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOW TO HELP IN SICKNESS AND AOCOIDENT. 


WITH HELP THAT SHALL BE SOMETHING MORE THAN A HINDRANCE. 
V. 
UNCONSCIOUSNESS (continued). 


we have any knowledge, has for a 
body merely a little lump of a jelly- 
like substance which has received 
the name frofoplasm. This proto- 
plasm is aclear, slightly granular, 
semi-fluid jelly, which possesses in 
greater or less degree all the prop- 
erties characteristic of living things. 
Such an animal has no head, or 
limbs; no mouth or stomach. It 
has no protecting skin, and can 
live only in water, since the drying action of the air kills it. 
When it desires to move from place to place it pushes 
out a portion of its substance in the direction in which 
it wishes to move, and then gradually causes the rest 
of its substance to flow into that projection until finally 
its whole body has been transferred to the new posi- 
tion; when, by a repetition of the process, it takes another 
step, and so laboriously works its way along. When it comes 
in contact with a particle of food, it causes its substance to 
flow around it until it is completely enveloped ; then a slow 
process of digestion and absorption takes place, the undiges- 
tible portions being cast away when the meal is finished, by 
the unwrapping of the animal’s body. When the animal 
attains a certain size and maturity, it assumes an hour-glass 


YY, 


Ws 


form, the constriction in the center becoming greater, until | 


at last the two halves are entirely separated from each other 
and the single animal has become divided into two animals 
exactly alike, each of which now pursues a separate existence 
like that of the single parent. 

Such a simple animal as we have described is called a uni- 
cellular animal, since its body cannot be regarded as made up 
of a number of similar component parts, but is composed of a 


that goes on in the body has its group or groups of appropri. 
ately formed and trained cells, and, over all the others, one 
important group, forming the brain, spinal cord and nerves 
presides, directing and controlling their activities. 

In proportion as the cells composing these various «roups 
become perfectly fitted to carry on their special duties, they 


HE simplest kind of animal of which lose the versatility which distinguishes the primitiye c¢jj 


| forming the uni-cellular animal. They become able to dy 
their own work exceedingly well, but are unable to do any 
other sort of work. While the cell of the uni-cellular anima| 
is a Jack-of-all-trades, the celis of the higher animals arc mas. 
| ter-workmen whose energies are so entirely devoted to one 
| occupation that they are unable to act in any other capacity, 
The division of labor which we have just described, neces 
sitates a power of communication between the co-op: rating 
groups of cells. This communication is of two kinds: 


| First, transmission of ideas, and second, transfer of material, 


The means of communicating ideas, as we have already 
learned, resides in the nervous system. To take a very sim- 
ple illustration: Suppose the skin of the hand telegraphs to 
the brain, “pain.” If it be an urgent message, the brain 
telegraphs to the muscles of the arm, “ pull away the hand,” 
but if the message indicates but slight pain, the brain may 
direct the eye towards the hand to gain further information, 
Suppose the eye reports, “mosquito;” the brain quickly 
sends a vengeful order to the muscles of the opposite arm, 
and down comes the retributive hand upon the unsuspecting 


| 


single cell which, in turn, performs the part of a locomotory 
apparatus, a stomach and digestive system, and, finally, per- 
petuates the species by dividing into two individuals. But its 
powers of locomotion are slow and imperfect, its ability to 
catch food uncertain, and its digestion tedious. It is power- 
less to defend itself from untoward circumstances; heat, cold 
and dryness alike destroy its life. Escape from enemies is 
impossible. Yet despite all these unlucky deficiencies, in 
this uni-cellular animal reside all the mysteries of life. It is as 
thoroughly a/ive as the most complex organism in the high- 
est ranks of the animal kingdom. 

As we ascend the scale, from the lower to the higher ani- 
mals, we find their bodies built on a more and more complex 
plan. Instead of a single cell—a single little mass of proto- 
plasm—they are composed of multitudes of such cells, which 


have acquired certain differing shapes and properties, and 
perform different duties. It is as though a number of cells | 
had associated to form a community in which each cell labors | 
for the good of all. 

In order to do this to the best advantage the cells are divi- 
ded into groups, each group having certain duties to perform. 
Thus one group assumes the duty of protecting all the rest, 
and becomes converted into a tough, pliable skin enveloping 
the body. Another group attends to the locomotion of the 
whole society, and its cells take the form of minute muscular 
threads, which associate to form the muscles of the body. 

Still another group becomes modified to carry on the diges- 
tion of food and the absorption of nutriment. Every process 


insect. 

The circulation of the blood furnishes the means for the 
transfer of material from one group of cells to another. 
From the digestive organs the blood receives the prepared 
nutriment derived from the food and conveys it to al! parts 
of the body. From its stream the cells of the other groups 
(organs) take such substances as they stand in need of to 
maintain their integrity, and into its stream they discharge 
the waste products of their growth.and activity. 

Being a common carrier subserving so many organs having 
such various requirements, the blood necessarily has a com- 
plex composition, and to maintain that composition within 
normal limits of variation, certain groups of cells are fash- 
ioned into organs which purify and renew the blood. Among 
these organs are the lungs, kidneys, liver and skin. ‘The two 
former are the most important purifying organs. ‘The liver is 
a storehouse in which some of the substances derived from 
the food are stored and elaborated, to be gradually given out 
to the blood as occasion requires. The skin plays a subordi- 
nate part, but sometimes vicariously assumes some of the 
duties of one of the other purifying organs when the Jatier is 
overtaxed. 

In the lungs, the gaseous waste-products which the |lood 
has brought from the organs of the body, are discharge: into 
the air, and the atmospheric gas oxygen, which is one of the 
substances demanded by the tissues, is taken up. In the kid- 
neys a number of solid waste-products, together with consid- 
erable water are abstracted from the blood. Thus, through 
the agency of the lungs and kidneys, and to some extent also 
through that of the liver, all the undesirable gaseous, liquid 


_ and solid substances are eliminated from the blood, and the 


uniform characters of that fluid preserved. 
When, for any reason, these eliminating organs fail to act 


| as they should, the blood becomes altered. The effete sub- 
| stances thrown into it by the cells of the body accumulate, 
| Somat through the body and bathing all its tissues. 
| These used-up compounds are not only useless, but are post 
tively injurious. When they accumulate in the blood beyond 
| a certain degree, they impede and finally arrest altogether 
_ the activity of the cells of the body. The blood becomes 
| poisonous. 


| 
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The brain, which is one of the most delicately constituted 
ans of the body, is among the first to suffer from the | 


depraved condition of the blood, and the manner in which it 


is aflected depends upon the cause and, therefore, the nature | 


and degree of the poisoning, and the rapidity with which the 
poison a cumulates in the blood. Such is a general state- 
ment of (he conditions which obtain in this species of blood- 
poisoning. There are other ways in which the blood may 
become contaminated, but they do not now concern us. Our 
next step must be the consideration of the causes which lead 
to an inadequate action of the different blood-purifying 
organs. Let us first consider the lungs. 

The proper action of the lungs may be impeded or pre- 
vented in two kinds of ways. First, by some cause which 


materially checks the entrance and exit of the air, such as | 


choking, smothering, drowning, laughing, etc., or, secondly, 
such great pollution or impoverishment of the air that it is 
rendered unfit for the regeneration of the blood. In all these 
cases the sufferer is said to be in a condition of asphyxia. 

The obvious aim of treatment in this condition is to purify 
ihe blood by the introduction of pure air into the lungs, and 
the consequent expulsion of the noxious gases from the cir- 
culation. The discussion of the means by which this is to be 


accomplished must be deferred to the next chapter. ; 
—Medicus. 
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WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 

The excellent woman is she who, if the husband dies, can be a 
father to his children.—Goethe. 

Marriage is a lottery, in which men stake their liberty and women 
their happiness. me. de Rieux. 

Nothing does so much honor to a woman as her patience, and 
nothing does her so little as the patience of her husband.—/oudert. 

The reason why so few marriages are happy is because young 
ladies spend their time in making nets, not in making cages.— 
Swift. 

Stories first heard at a mother’s knee are never wholly forgotten 
—a little spring that never quite dries up in our journey through 
scorching years.—Ruffind. 

God has set the type of marriage everywhere throughout the 
creation. Each creature seeks its perfection in another. The very 
heavens and earth picture it to us.—Luther. 

Letno man value at a little price a virtuous woman’s counsel; 
her winged spirit is feathered oftentimes with heavenly words, and, 
like her beauty, ravishing and pure.—Chapman. 

Oh, if the loving, closed heart of a good woman should open be- 
fore a man, how much controlled tenderness, how many veiled 
sacrifices and dumb virtues, would be seen reposing there.—7ichter. 

Good dressing includes a suggestion of poetry. One nowhere 
more quickly detects sentiment than in dress. A well dressed 
woman in a room should fill it with poetic sense, like the perfume 
ofa flower.—Miss Oakey. 

The most fascinating women are those that can most enrich the 
every-day moments “of existence. In a particular and attaching 
sense, they are those that can partake of our pleasures and our 
pains in the liveliest and most devoted manner. 
without them; with it, she is indeed triumphant.—Leigh Hunt. 


How has a little wit, a little genius, been celebrated in a woman, | 
What an intellectual triumph was that of the lovely Aspasia, and 
how hastily acknowledged! She, indeed, met a Pericles, but what 
annalist, the rudest of men, the most plebeian of husbands, will 
spare from his page one of the few anecdotes of Roman women— 
Sappho, Eloisa ?—Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


Mighty is the force of motherhood! It transforms all things by | 


its vital heat; it turns timidity into fierce courage, and dreadless 
defiance into tremulous submission; it turns thoughtlessness into 
loresight, and yet stills all anxiety into calm content; it makes sel- 
ishness become self-denial, and gives even to hard vanity the 
slance of admiring love.—George Eliot. 


' who doubt their own judgment. 


Beauty is little | 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOMETHING ABOUT HOME DEOORATION. 
How Nor to Do Ir. 

HE subject of Home Decoration covers 
so great a variety of topics and ad- 
dresses itself to persons in such varied 
circumstances, that the field for sug- 
gestion seems inexhaustible. Goop 
HOUvUSEKEEPING has given many valu- 
able directions, but most of them de- 
mand for their success positive artistic 
talent in the decorator, which all do 
not possess. There is no difficulty in 
procuring, for money, not only beauti- 
ful adornings of every sort for the lux- 

urious home, but even the taste which will assure the harmony 
of their arrangement, since there are many true artists in 
decoration whose services can be obtained to direct those 
But the number to whom 
this is possible is comparatively small, while in almost every 
home there is a desire for some decoration,—something to 
beautify the scene of every-day life and make less dreary the 
routine of household work. This finds expression, in many 
cases, in really pretty and original methods of ornamentation, 
but too often the untrained taste, seeking for something to 
break the monotony of bare walls and dingy furniture, copies 
blindly the errors of the neighbors, or produces from the ma- 
terials at hand some harsh, glaring effect, which is worse than 
the original dinginess. 

So many suggestions for methods of cheap decoration find 
their way into print, addressed to those who have very plain 
homes and who are out of the way of knowing what is really 
good, that the need seems rather to be of hints what to avoid. 
While trying to adorn, it should be remembered that even se- 
vere plainness is better than bad ornament. The walls of a 
room and its floor are the points which are most conspicuous, 
and therefore most need to be saved from too brilliant color- 
ing and too conspicuous patterns. If bare white walls or 
those covered with ugly paper confront us, they may be 
remedied at small expense by tinting with a soft, delicate 
color, some neutral tint being the safest to attempt; or there 
are to be found, almost everywhere, wall papers at low prices 
in small indistinct patterns and subdued colors which are even 
pretty in themselves and which give warmth and tone to the 
room; orthe plain, coarse gray paper, which makes so excel- 
lent a background for pictures, is available, so that it seems 
almost wrong to weary the eye and brain of the tenants of a 
room with the gaudy, obtrusive papers so often used. 

If the white walls or the ugly paper cannot be changed, let 
us not increase the ugliness by putting patches of brilliant 
color in any form of ornament upon them. Even the Japanese 
fans, which are so popular that one hardly dares utter a pro- 
test against them, do not always beautify. They may, indeed, 
if judiciously and moderately used on a plain, dull colored 
wall, make a pleasant relief to the eye, or a frieze composed 
of them is sometimes good. Still, we hope their day is over 
and that they are passing away from even the remotest farm- 
house walls. 

There would seem to be an idea among many persons that 


_ anything that can be called a picture, especially if painted in 


oils, is necessarily good and desirable. How else can we ac- 
count for the existence of picture factories, where canvasses 
are painted by the hundred, as fast as the paint can be laid 


on, and with as little regard to design as a house painter 


would use, and where the frames are as rapidly constructed 
and added, and the pictures turned out upon the public. We 
recall a room where the owner had been persuaded to build a 
charming great fire-place, over which some simple, irregular 
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shelves were placed, ready for bits of old china or a few properly studied. Of the higher forms of drawing and pai 
books. But the voice of the neighborhood declared that a | ing it ought not to be necessary to speak. Only good instry. 


painting ought to fill the space over the fire-place. So the 
unpretending shelves were replaced by a large, gaily-colored 
and wonderfully impossible landscape which, with its impres- 
sive gilt frame fully satisfied the owner. Good pictures, either 
paintings or engravings, are an unfailing source of pleasure 
and most desirable possessions. But to secure them requires 
taste, judgment and money,—which are not at the command 
of every one. The photographs of good pictures, or even the 
wood-cuts which are now found in the best illustrated papers 
and magazines, may be simply framed and serve a better pur- 
pose than more pretentious but poorer pictures. 

The wood work in ordinary rooms is best if it can be fin- 
ished with oil and varnish, without paint. If, however, it 
needs paint, the tints should harmonize with the walls and 
the use of too many colors should be avoided. White is 
sometimes most suitable, although the constant care of keep- 
ing it clean is a drawback, but graining is inexcusable and 
ought to be carefully avoided. 

Window curtains of white muslin or scrim can nearly always 
be safely used, and there are so many good materials of 
heavier quality that there is no excuse for the glaring stuffs 
that often offend the eye. The same may be said of carpets. 
Let the huge figures and bunches of flowers in brilliant colors, 
which were the fashion forty or fifty years ago, be left to fill 
the carpet stores, if they must be manufactured. There are 
pretty designs and subdued, yet rich colors, even in the cheap- 
est qualities of carpets, which are within reach of all who want 
carpets. The present fashion of bare floors, stained or painted, 
if the wood requires the finish, with rugs or squares cf carpet 
only, makes the problem of furnishing the house far simpler. 
It has so much to recommend it in the way of cleanliness and 
economy, both of money and labor, that it ought to be a per- 
manent fashion. 

The question of furniture can hardly be entered upon here 
beyond insisting still upon simplicity of style and color. But 
the question of how not to do it, in decoration, is most open 
to discussion when we consider the subject of fancy work as 
applied to such decoration. Fancy work is a method of ex- 
pression to many women. It affords relief by diverting their 
thoughts into a new channel, away from the petty trials of 
every-day toil, and gives an outlet to such artistic feeling as 
the maker possesses. A great deal of beautiful work of va- 
rious kinds is done even by those who know nothing of the 
results of the best trained skill, but there is also an enor- 
mous amount of time, labor and eyesight wasted on produc- 
tions which are meant to be beautiful, but which are posi- 
tively bad. 

Embroidery of all sorts offers great attractions for the 
workers, while it requires much skill and knowledge to arrive 
at desirable results. No form of decoration is more beautiful 
and satisfactory than this when well done, and none is oftener 
abused. One of the first requirements for a good embroiderer 
is skill with the needle in plain sewing. The girl who cannot 
sew a seam properly may learn to embroider, but she will not 
learn with half the ease, nor will she work as neatly as the 
good sewer. Then comes the necessity of the best patterns, 
colors and materials. There are good hand-books on these 
subjects from which many stitches can be readily acquired. 
It is better to learn from the best authorities in books than to 
imitate blindly any fashion that may happen to prevail in one’s 
vicinity. So the money is better spent in good, though ex- 
pensive materials, for one piece of really artistic work than in 
trash enough to fill the house. So, too, with decorative de- 
sign in painting, either on textile fabrics or on china. One is 
called on to admire so many hideous pieces of decoration 
that never would have been attempted if the art had been 


Nt- 


tion, on right principles, can lead to even tolerable work jy 
these. Painting bad pictures is even worse than buying them. 
no amateur ought to trust to her own taste and skill withoy 
adding knowledge to the list. Leisure time may be spen; 
more profitably in studying the subject of art from goo, 
sources, aided, of course, by seeing good pictures and deco. 
ration when possible, than in making crude attempts of 
one’s own. 

We return again to the statement that bad decoration of 
any kind is worse than none. A crazy quilt made of wom, 
soiled pieces of silk thrown together without regard to har. 
mony of color is not better than a plain white bed-spread, 
even though the stitches in the crazy quilt may be counted by 
the thousands. The various societies of Decorative Art, of 
which that of New York is the largest in this country, ar 
formed to develop and diffuse the knowledge of the best prin. 
ciples of decoration. They gladly help those who care to 
learn, some of them having lending libraries whose bovks are 
sent to any distance on application for them. The societies 
have the best of patterns and materials for work, c.refully 
chosen from foreign and domestic sources, or they will give 
advice in selection. They may not be accessible to all who 
would be benefited by a personal inspection of their work and 
methods, but they are always ready to do what is possible by 
means of letters. 

It is desirable to keep to the simplest sorts of fancy work 
rather than to fail in more ambitious ones; it is better to have 
one’s house plain and simple than to disfigure it with unsuc- 
cessful attempts at decoration. At least no eye will then be 
pained by bad results, and one’s own taste will not deteriorate 
instead of improve. 

—ffenrietta Davis. 
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PEGASUS BOUND. 


Without, my winged steed has waited long, 
His tuneful cadence wooing me to flight; 

While I, within, have checked the answering song, 
That woke to greet him morn, noon and night. 


One morn, it was the glory of the day, 
The wondrous beauty of our tropic flowers ; 
My soul to measures sweet had danced away, 
But darning stockings filled my weary hours. 


One noon, the ringing chime of village bells, 
To mem’ry brought the “‘ Angelus ”—sweet and |) ; 
While through my heart the throbbing echo swells, 
The weekly baking bids Pegasus go. 


At eve, with soul subdued to minor strain, 
By floating fleece of sunset-tinted sky— 

O! ne’er will breath such day of love again— 
As baby interrupted with her cry. 


And yet again Pegasus’ melting voice 

Came rippling in with mock-bird’s native glee : 
Ah, not in song did my full heart rejoice, 

But matin ham and eggs for empty three. 


Deep inspiration touched my longing mind, 
When bower, and shrub, and vine and fragrant blow, 
Grew haunts, where fairies might fit dwellings find, 
Beneath the warm smile of a southern moon. 


I flew to fix in some melodious rhyme 
The thoughts poetic that my bosom thrilled ; 
T struck a light—a voice came up the wind : 
“ Put out that light! the house with bugs is fille! 


Poor patient Peg! still faithful spite of all! 
I love thee most, when I caress the least. 
When may I fly at thy persuasive call? 
Or, in my turn invite thee, gentle beast? 
—TZrebor Ol. 
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HOW I LEARNED HOUSEKEEPING. 


AND REMEMBERED WHarT I LEARNED. 
IV. 


ATURE neverdecked our dear old Mother 
Earth in gayer apparel than that which 
clothed her forests last fall, and though 
the glory has departed from the wood- 
lands, there are pictures living in ourmem- 
ories, whose rich colors and delicate out- 
lines will be a “joy forever.” Were our 
gorgeous autumn foliage the only beauty 
our fairland possessed, we might count 
ourselves a fortunate people, for there is 
nothing more beautiful than the royal 

magnificence with which our trees take leave of their summer 

raiment. Auntie and I found leisure in October to spend parts 
of several days in the woods when they were at their best. 

Frost came late this year so we had more time for woodsing 

than we at first expected. The greenest of ferns and the gay- 

est of leaves found their way into our baskets, together with 
sprays of bitter-sweet and high bush cranberry. We sighed 
for holly-berries, but they do not grow in this section. 

Now when the season is so late that we cannot reasonably 
expect any more pleasant weather and the roads are so bad 
that riding has ceased to be a pleasure, we look indoors for 
amusement and among the first thoughts which cccur to us 
is the query: “ What shall we do with our leaves?” I brought 
them forth from the midst of old newspapers, patent office 
reports and other valuable(?) documents and found them 
perfectly dry and almost as bright as when we picked them. 
When | spoke of oil or varnish to preserve and brighten 
them, Auntie suggested a better way and this is how we 
prepared them. We shaved some paraffine wax into hot 
water having the basin full enough so the wax came nearly 
to the top. We used a pint tin basin. The water must be 
kept hot enough so that only a thin coat will be left‘on the 
leaves. The process of coating the leaves is the same which 
was employed by our grandmothers when dipping candles. 
Take the wax from the stove, dip the leaf in quickly, give it a 
slight shake to remove any superfluous wax, and the deed is 
accomplished. Ferns are too delicate for this treatment, but 
there are some flowers which yield quite gracefully to a wax 
bath, pansies are perhaps the best. 

We mounted some of the maple leaves on their own branches, 
fastening them with wax and fine wire, and the effect was very 
pretty. We pinned the leaves in clusters to the lace curtains 
and the picture cords. A graceful vine was made by wiring 
the stems with fine wire and thus fastening them to a larger 
wire which had been previously wound with brown paper cut 
in narrow strips. We should use our bright berries with white 
cedar for Christmas decorations. 

We have already prepared many things for household 
presents, and a description of some of them may interest 
some one. I have made a traveling work-box for Auntie, an 
article which is very convenient, as it will lie flat in the bot- 
tom of a trunk if need be. It was made as follows: Cut two 
circular pieces of any suitable material, satin is pretty, one 
light and the other dark. The pieces should be fifteen inches 
indiameter. Cut a six-sided piece from stiff pasteboard, five 
and one half inches in diameter and three inches across each 
of the sides. Put the pasteboard exactly in the center between 
the two circular pieces, and stitch around it as close to the edge 
of the pasteboard as the machine will run. Cut six pieces from 
the pasteboard three inches wide at the base and six and 
one half inches at the top, rounding the top alittle. Measure 
the spaces which these pieces will require, on the inside of 


the body of the basket, marking them with white basting thread. 
Cut pockets for three of the spaces from the material like the 
lining, bind with narrow ribbon, gather at the top and bottom 
a little way from the finished edge and put a rubber cord in 
the upper side. Fasten these to alternate spaces. Take an- 
other piece like the lining, one and one-half inches wide and 
as long as one of the spaces is wide. Bind on both edges 
and stitch it at intervals leaving spaces for thimble, scissors, 
etc. Make asmall cushion for one space fastened in place 
with a strap of the ribbon. The remaining space should hold 
an emery cushion, with a strap on either side for needle 
papers. All these things are fastened to the lining. Now 
baste the lining and outside neatly together and stitch from 
the corner of the six-sided piece in the center to the edge 
leaving space enough for the pasteboard pieces. Put the 
pasteboards in place and bind the circle withribbon. Fasten 
pieces of ribbon six inches long to each upper corner of each 
space, tie them in pretty bows, each with its nearest neigh- 
bor and you have as dainty and coquettish a work basket as 
any woman could desire. 

The first one I ever saw was made of dark cretonne lined 
and finished with blue silesia and if it was not so pretty as 
this one of cardinal plush lined with blue satin it was doubt- 
less more durable. 

Another pretty little affair which I have made for another 
friend is a “ Bangle-board.” Having a square of thin board 
with a pretty grain, I sand-papered it smooth, oiled it and 
painted a spray of roses with leaves onit. I fastened sev- 
eral screw hooks on the lower part, fastened ribbons at the 
two corners and hung it up diamond shape. It is very con- 
venient for button-hooks, keys, and other small articles which 
one wants always in sight. 1 made a calendar panel of a com- 
panion board, decorating it with pansies and the pair are use- 
ful as well as ornamental. 

Still another pretty affair of simple construction is a blot- 
ting pad. Make a foundation of pasteboard the size you 
wish the blotter. Cut two pieces of pasteboard, cover one 
with plush and the other with satin and sew them neatly to- 
gether. Attach a number of pieces of blotting paper to the 
back and decorate the front with pompons made from thistle 
blossoms. ‘To prepare these take the largest blossoms of 
what is known as bull thistle. Pick off all the green part and 
pull out the purple which will leave a mass of silky down. 
Hang them in the sun and wind till dry when you have the 
loveliest of pompons with no attendant expense. 

—Avel Lane. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WAITING FOR SLEEP. 


What weary hours while sleep delays 
To place her hand upon our eyes ; 

Strange sounds are wandering through the house ; 
Time crawls and creeps, but never flies. 


The casement gleams a ghostly shape, 
In shadowy corners phantoms lurk 

And threaten us with unknown fears, 
And taunt us with unfinished work. 


Old comrades we had nigh forgot, 
Start sudden from some far-off year ; 
Old loves and hates, old plans and hopes, 
In resurrection swift appear. 


Strange thoughts come trooping through the brain, 
We cannot tell from whence they spring; 

Wierd melodies we ne’er have heard, 
In magic cadence seem to sing. 


So drops the balm upon our eyes, 
And everything uncertain seems ; 

We drift a moment by the shore, 
Then float across the sea of dreams. 


—Lillian Grey. 
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THE EVENING HOUR. 
CONSIDERATION OF A FEW HOMELY FActs. 


OFTEN wonder if attention enough 
is given to the “evening hour.” 


days’ cares are all laid aside, the 
little ones all asleep above stairs, 
and when the mother of the home 
is free for the first time since early 
morning to enjoy the quiet com- 
) fort of her own particular chair by 
: the library fire. That time having 
come she does not sink into the 
luxurious depths of the big chair 
book in hand to forget the days’ 

=e 5: cares in the pages of the latest 
novel. Her work basket is close at hand, and from it she 
takes some little garment, belonging to one of the babies 
who give her too many steps through the day to admit of 
much sewing, so there she sits until bed-time comes stitching 
away, her brain as busy as her needle, planning work for the 
coming days and weeks. 

But you ask is this mother alone in her home. Not at all! 
On the other side of the table sits her husband, deep in some 
book, for his evening paper has been faithfully read from be- 
ginning to end. Of course he has ventured three or four 
pleasant remarks from time to time, and perhaps read a few 
locals, but where was the “evening hour?” 

Now while I would not have this husband any less fond of 
his reading, I would have him a little less selfish. I ask all 
husbands to consider a few homely facts with me now. 

From early morning your wife has been alone with her 
children and the servants, she has settled more than one little 
difference between them, has kissed and soothed away a good 
many bumps and heartaches, planned—and made it may be— 
your favorite dessert and done much beside. The day comes 
to an end as all days must, the tired little ones put away the 
playthings, and when the last prayer is said, and each one is 
safely tucked away in bed, the mother feels her days’ work 
done. Tea over what comes then. Surely your wife who has 
seen that everything about the house is bright and pleasant 
for your return deserves a little of your time now. 

Let this be the “evening hour,” sit down with her, hand in 
hand it may be, and let her talk to you about the children, 
about her work, about the thousand and one little things 
which are her life. Tell her the flowers which she has placed 
on the mantel are pretty, oh! you can tell her so many things 
which will make her so happy. If the day has been unusually 
hard and long, take her for a little walk, it will work off the 
tired nervous strain, and insure a good night’s sleep. Let 
your paper and books wait, you will always have them, but you 
may not always have this wife of yours. 

Don’t settle down with the feeling that your wife ought to 
be satisfied if you are at home evenings, instead of being out- 
side seeking other attractions. This is true to a certain extent, 
but so long as your wife is a faithful mother to your children, 
a good housekeeper, looking after your interests in all the 
little details, and above all a devoted true wife, then this is 
only her due, and at best you can never half pay her. 

Now I do not mean to be too severe on the sterner sex, but 
I see so much in some homes that I must speak. If men 


would only remember that there is nothing in this world more 


worthy of admiration than a tender loving husband, they 
would be less afraid of showing their love. What if you do 
think it foolish to keep assuring your wife that you love her 
it makes her happier. She, knowing her own faults and 


By this I mean the time when the | 


and figure of which you were once so proud, is rather le-ssep. 
ing, is so happy and settles down in such perfect conten; 
knowing “he loves me just the same.” There can be joth. 
ing more sad than the way in which some truly loviny hys. 
bands and wives treat each other. There are never apy 
quarrels better perhaps if there were, for the sweetness of 


_ making up is worth something. The wife tired of doing jj 
_ the loving and caressing makes up her mind she ca) liye 


without it, and so vows within herself to do so, and “he who 
wooed her with his caresses,” sees no change and fecls py 
difference while the poor little wife nearly heart-broken longs 
to cry out in his arms, but forced with much pride she puts 
down the sentimentality and goes on keeping down the loy- 


| ing impulses which are as natural to her as the singing \f the 


birds. At last the work is done, and her husband wi:hou 
knowing it and without an unkind thought in his hear‘, has 
done a cruel, wicked thing. 

I hold that a man has no moral right to take unto himself 
a woman, whom he cannot love and cherish to the very end, 


I use the word cherish in its fullest sense as it is used in the 
marriage ceremony. Is not the woman who is the mother of 
your children, the bearer of your burdens and cares, dearer 


to you now than she was in the old days of your courtship? 
Of course she is, you will say, then why not treat her the 
same, why not the same loving tenderness, it will give her 
just as much pleasure now. Yes, more, and fill her heart 
with a deep abiding peace, which no amount of trouble or 
care can move. 

It is many years since I took upon myself the joys and 
cares of married life. Little ones came into our home and 
brightened it with their dear presence, but they are al! gone 
now, some into homes of their own, while others were called 
back to the dear father who gave them. 

—Mrs. M. H. Vaughn. 


OOLOR AND COMPLEXION. 

The artist will employ for a brunette, brilliant yellows and splen- 
did reds. <A jonquil-colored ribbon, a scarlet camelia in the black 
tresses, a poppy-colored bodice, partially softened by Chantilly 
lace will give a dashing character to the figure so decorate, and 
instead of diminishing its effect, will add to it new force. Sut if 
we have to deal with a delicate brunette with slightly jaded fea- 
tures, or a brunette whose skin is comparatively fair and cyes of 
a velvety black, we must no longer make use of striking ani de- 
cided colors. Here, on the contrary, soft colors should be em- 
ployed, especially pale blue, because that is the shade which 
approaches nearest to white, without having its rawness. 

If the hair of a blonde be golden or red, it ought without doubt 
to be accompanied by its complimentary color, a dark violet velvet 
bonnet, a tuft of violets in the hair; a deep lilac dress will go with 
it marvellously well. There is another color which suits all shades 
of red hair—green of a medium intensity. If the complexion of 
the blonde be delicate and fresh, an orange, Turkey, or ruby red 
will set off the freshness and delicacy, partly by similarity, partly 
by contrast. Women whoare placed, so to speak, in the half-s!\ades 
of color, may wear either what suits brunettes or blondes, provided 
the tones of their dress and ornaments be subdued in proportion to 
the degree of warmth in their complexion. Pure yellow or de«p red 
would ill suit chestnut hair, even if dark; but half-tints, such as 
pale yellow, maize, deep yellow, turquoise blue and hazy blue, 
would harmonize well with the neutral character of these natural 
colors. As to those who have ash-colored hair, and skin in keep- 
ing with it, eyes blue as the sea or sea green, their delicate and 
extreme softness calls for half-warm tints, with suggestions of 
neutral gray or slashings of pale blue. Black velvet gives (hem 
fairness without detracting from the distinction and delicacy \\ hiche 
are the characteristics of their complexion, and pearls form ™ 
their ornaments a happy consonance, provided their cold color 's 
relieved by one that is decided, tastefully used and concentrated 
within a space, such as a polished but uncut garnet, a ruby ora 
trinket of gold.—“Art in Ornament and Dress,” from the [vench 
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EMANCIPATION OF GIRLS FROM THE PIANO. 
IN THE INTERESTS OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
_ F all of the vague and uncertain princi- 


little girls, to emancipate themselves 
from the thralldom of pianism. 
In the book of punishments of 
many a good housekeeper there 
will be actually found the abused 
art of piano playing, the mother inflicting as a punishment 
the pra tising of scales, a sentence involving pain and suffer- 
ing that registers inhuman cruelty. The little girl fears and 
dreads the piano-forte, and longs for the time when, having 
mastered its difficulties, she will not have to play upon it any 
more, while her older sister regards it as one of the many 
nuisances that she must put up with until she gets married. 
Not one girl in fifty loves the bondage. 

There are mothers who say that they wish that their 
daughters would take to cultivating music for its own sake, 
and cannot see why this is not the case. Liberation from 
their serfdom will accomplish this if anything will, for the 
true music lovers will turn to the cultivation, and the remain- 
der will at least spare themselves and their friends consid- 
erable annoyance. 

The boy is not made to learn Greek unless he has a faculty 
to do so, and reason is that the girl should not be obliged 
to learn the piano whether she has talent or not. The enor- 
mous difficulty of modern piano-forte music constitutes in 
itself a valid reason why in the education of young girls it 
should not be obligatory as one of the elements of good 
housekeeping. A woman can get through life just as well 
without playing the piano, and that mother is noble who can 
say and maintain that her girl shall not be taught piano 
music unless itis her forte. Let it be fully understood that 
itis no more of a disgrace for a woman not to play the piano 
than it is a disgrace for her not to draw, to paint, or to model. 
Inthe second place it is inductive that if she does not mean 
to play some instrument it is a serious mistake for her to 
restrict herself to the piano as a matter of course. Aside 
from the too colossal organ, the piano is the only instrument 
which, for harmonic as well as melodic purposes, is complete 
in itself, and which is in reality an orchestra in little and the 
finest instrument in the world. It is the only instrument for 
which every great composer writes in common course, and it 
is therefore not because it is unworthy of her attention that 
woman should be liberated from the task-work imposed upon 
her in connection with it; it is because music, like every 
other art, demands from its votaries special gifts and inclina- 
tions which all do not and cannot possess in common. It is 
not to be denied that there are good reasons why all who 
really care for music should study the piano, but no reason 
why they should so study exclusively. To become a talented 
pianist is the work of a lifetime, even for ladies gifted with 
aptitude and perseverance, under skillful guidance and 
encouraged by a thousand circumstances as impossible to 
take account of, as to bring about and foresee. Still there is 
an amount of skill below—very much below—that of the 
artist, which if accompanied by feeling, taste and intelli- 
gence, may contribute largely to the agreeableness of the 
household. Third-class to the talented and the mediocre are 
those to whom the piano is a burden, but who may not lack 
of finding attraction in other instruments, or in drawing, 
painting, modelling, or some other kindred branch of art. 


L | 
iy ples that go under the name of | 
pi “women’s rights” there is none that 
Uap) I would concede sooner than the 
y) right of young women, or even of 


Taking the young girl, it is well to classify her as having a | Harper's Magazine. 


talent, half talent, or no talent at all for music. If she has 
talent let it be improved; if it is but half a talent do not 
encourage or discourage it; if she does not dispose to have 
any liking for the piano, do not enslave her. 

You may not like the word s/avery, but what else is it? 
The girl who “ hates the very sight” of the piano will not use 
any less appropriate term. But compulsion of servitude is 
not all. As a physician, I can bear evidence to physical 
harm resulting from too close application to the piano, and I 
question if such harm is not of more frequent occurrence 
than is generally estimated. Set it down as a fine fact that 
piano study is not unlike any other study, and remember 
over-tasking as athing to dread. Both the girl who “loves,” 
and she who “hates” the piano, are in danger of too close 
application, and it is well for the mother to gauge her 
daughter’s strength to the work, and not to permit of a single 
nerve tiring over the keys. An hour’s lesson twice or three 
times a week is enough to require of any girl, and even this 
may not be a safe average in all cases. If the daughter is to 
be enslaved, make her chains light; if possible, leave off the 
chains altogether. 

But some will say a word for the accomplishment ; will say 
that the young lady who is a finished pianist will make the 
more perfect housekeeper. Possibly. But if you will inter- 
view the young men you will find that there are few among 
them who care whether a girl can play or not, and who, while 
they may like or dislike music, are indifferent to its valua- 
tion. Look at it as you please, but if you look closely you 
will find that though a piano may be a pleasant adjuvant to 
good housekeeping, it is not indispensable. Rid the mind of 
the idea that piano music is to form as necessary a part of a 
young lady’s education as the three R’s, or French, or draw- 
ing, and abolition of the slavery will work no ill to the inter- 
ests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

—Willard H. Morse, M. D. 


AN OLD NEW ENGLAND INTERIOR. 


The houses in this part of the country nearly all maintain traces 
of their first period of architecture, and have about them a look of 
permanence in home comfort which is very alluring. There are 
wide, coolly matted hall-ways, with doors at either end, the one 
often leading directly to the street, and the other to some sweet, 
old-fashioned garden with shade trees and box walks and a tangle 
of all the flowers known to the days of our great-grandmothers. 
The staircases have slender balustrades, painted white and with 
polished dark wood railings. Jars of blue and white, brought from 
over the seas, stand in windows on the landings. Up stairs there 
are tall old chests of drawers with brass handles and claw feet, 
prim high-backed chairs, and carpets, oftentimes of homespun, 
whose colors have faded out to appropriate hues. The quaintly 
carved cabinets, curious wickerwork, and Indian draperies all tell 
of old sea-going days, and in the drawing-rooms corner cupboards 
reveal treasures which the young people of to-day are gladly bring- 
ing to light. Small old Indian ivories, amulets, and the like we 
saw, worth their weight in gold, heaped up in a great shining lac- 
quered bowl, and which decorated one end of a chimney piece 
which of itself was fascinating. The old tiles had been there over 
a hundred years and told a Scriptural story in pictures crudely 
wrought in blue traceries upon a dull white ground. The wood- 
work in this room was of Indian red, the windows deep and cush- 
ioned in faded green, and the walls were hung with old portraits, a 
stately lady of George III.’s day smiling upon her grandson across 
the room, whose curling locks and carefully arranged stock and 
embroidered shirt front were of a period 30 years later. There was 
a workbox on a shelf in this room full of girlish trifles over a cen- 
tury old; a little book about the language of flowers was tucked 
in among reels of silk and linen thread; a netted purse, half 
finished, was in one compartment, with some old coins tied up care- 
fully in the end, while in the largest division was a pair of pretty 
white gloves which the girl who wore them had embroidered.— 
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LETTER TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 
ABouUT TO BEGIN HOUSEKEEPING. 
Il. 

Y Dear Younc FRIEND :—Your 
disappointment in not being able 
to carry out in practice the rules 
which you had made in regard 
to the orderly arrangement of 
your home, and the days set 
apart for particular kinds of 
work, I anticipated when I 
wrote you, in my first letter, that 
you must expect some annoy- 
ances and failures in your at- 
temps to realize your ideals in 
housekeeping. Perhaps you may 
derive some help in bearing this 
trial by learning my experience, 
and how it resulted. I began 
housekeeping with the same de- 
termination to carry into practice, in all their details, my well- 
digested, and, as I then thought, almost perfect plans. I soon 
found, however, that although “order is heaven’s first law,” in 
earthly homes there are circumstances often arising which con- 
flict with this law in the performance of particular kinds of work 
at the regular time set down in the programme. I learned 
that while I could maintain genera/ order in my house the ad- 
herence to cast-iron rules I could not insist on. The work 
was to be divided as follows: Washing on Monday, ironing 
on Tuesday, Wednesday the clothes from the ironing to be 
inspected, those that needed “the stitch in time to save nine,” 
laid in the mending basket, the others folded away in their 
places. The mending and any other work which it would not 
be convenient to do on other days to be done. Thursday 
the chambers to be swept and dusted. Friday the parlor, 
dining room, halls and stairs to receive their weekly share of 
the same purifying process. Saturday to be devoted to cook- 
ing, preparation for Sunday, and the cleaning of the kitchen, 
china-closet and pantry. All this was satisfactorily accom- 
plished for a few weeks. A strong, capable woman for wash- 
ing had been previously engaged. We were not interrupted 
by callers or visitors at unseasonable hours, as our reception 
days were at stated times. After the first month, however, 
we were obliged, owing to sickness in the family of our wash- 
woman, to make a change. We could now obtain a woman 
to wash only on Wednesday. This unsettled all our previous 
arrangements. In addition to this, work assigned to some 
particular day had frequently to be postponed on account of 
unexpected company. Sometimes we must either sacrifice 
the rule, or our own enjoyment of some coveted pleasure or 
needed recreation. Finally we adopted the resolution to 
make the best of our opportunities and while conscientiously 

striving to order wisely the ways of our housekeeping, to 
keep always before us the maxim we must fossess our houses 

and not let them Jossess us. As we could not devote our 

Mondays to the weekly washing we were inspired by the 

bright idea of setting it apart for pleasure and recreation. Our 

rooms all in order, plenty of nice food from Sunday’s dinner 
to supply all our wants in that direction, what better time could 
we have in summer for pleasant outings in the woods, fields, 
or at the sea-shore, taking at the same time object-lessons 
in Natural Science to improve our own minds as well as to 
add, by their recital, to the enjoyment of ourhome circle? In 
winter for feasting on the treasures of art and beauty found in 
picture-galleries and art-museums, or if the weather should 
not permit this, what a nice opportunity for reading, writing, 


artistic in taste, are always wishing for time to do. Tuesday 
we found just as good a day to attend to the necessary car 
of sleeping-rooms, and Thursday equally convenient fo; 
ironing. Friday and Saturday remained, as at first, for the 
other regular duties if unforseen interruptions did not occur. 
and if they did, we accepted them cheerfully, and adapted oy; 
minds to the exigencies of the occasion. 

There are some requirements of the home which should 


or the doing of many things which women, if at all ideal or 


never be ignored, for on their fulfillment depend health and 
happiness. Theyare the furnishing of the table with he ilthy, 
but substantial, appetizing food, and an abundant supply day 


| and night of pure air, the certainty that everything é and wou 


the house is sweet and clean, the depositing in fire or earth 
of all debris of any kind which can possibly be the source from 
which poisonous exhalations could arise, or which could form 
the nidus for the production or propagation of any disc.ise, 
In the interests, the novelty and excitement of the new, un. 
tried life opening for the young housekeeper her own indi- 
viduality, its culture and development ought to be carefully 
guarded. The presiding spirit of the home should no: only 
reign queen of her realm by reason of her knowledge of the 
laws which administer to the health and pleasure of the phy- 
sical nature of her subjects, she must so cultivate the higher 
mental and spiritual faculties that the charm of her home 
will be found, not only in the well-spread table with its simple 
but satisfying repast, and the order and purity everywhere 
visible, but also in an atmosphere of intellectual grace and 
beauty found only in a home where woman has cultivated her 
whole nature. Todo this the housekeeper, young, midd/-aged, 
or o/d, should conscientiously set apart some portion of each 
day to be devoted to this purpose, in whatever direction her 
taste may lead. At first it may seem difficult so to arrange 
her work as to secure such an hour or hours, but with the de- 
termination in this to make circumstances bend to her will, 
and by methodical distribution of her various kinds of work 
she will conquer all difficulties, and the anticipation of this 
pleasant “good time coming” will wonderfully smooth and 
lighten her household tasks, making them ideal labors of love. 
I think you have already felt the importance of dedicating 
some part of your day to literary improvement; if not | 
earnestly urge you to do it and you will find in it a great and 
ever increasing pleasure and profit. Yours truly, 
—Mrs. R. F. Baxter. 
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T-OLOGY. - 
Across the table the other night 
Sat sister Amy to pour the tea, 
And she looked for something among the leaves, 
When she thought no one would see. 


There were “letters,” and “ journeys ”’ and “‘ money ” to», 
Then floating, a stick of the tea came up, 

And she took it out in her soft, warm hands, 
From the beautiful china cup. 


Just a brown stick so lank and long, 
She pressed it hard in her tiny fist, 
To which it held and then she blushed, 

As if she had just been kissed. 


For a slight knock came to the outer door, 
She started to open it, growing bold, 
And there 4e stood, as she knew he would, 
And Amy’s fortune was truly told. 
—Annie 1. Jack. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IF YOU WOULD HAVE PEACE OF MIND, 
Avoid useless potter and petty dickering. 
Retire early. eat simple food, and keep the feet warm. 
Choose such pleasures as recreate much and cost little. 
Eat, digest; read, remember; earn, save; love, and be loved. 
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Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
OARVING.* 


How To Do Ir EAsILy, GRACEFULLY AND ECONOMICALLY. 


1O carve well is an accomplishment every lady 
and gentleman should strive to acquire, for it 
is not only a graceful one but is a source of 
economy,—a saving of time and food,—because 
when thoroughly understood no time need be 
wasted in awkward attempts to find the joints, 
and the meat neatly and skilfully carved can 
all be used, while if torn and badly cut much 
will be unfit in appearance to serve. 

It is not difficult to learn to carve well. At- 
tention to the proper mode, and patience in the 
efforts to learn, are all that is necessary to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the art. Perfect ease in handling the knife 
and joint is of the first importance, as all exertion is very 
much out of place, showing great want of skill on the part 
of the carver,--or extreme toughness of the meat. 

A good knife is necessary to enable one to do the work with 
dexterity. A long, thin blade, well sharpened, should be 
used for large joints, ham or turkey; a short, narrow, sharp- 
pointed one for chicken, or small game. The position in 
carving is a question open to dispute. Some authorities say 
it should always be done sitting, while others maintain that 
personal convenience should be consulted. A well-known 
writer on table manners says on the subject: “It is laid down 
asarule by many that one must not stand up when carving. 
If a person is tall, or the chair is quite high, there is no doubt 
that it may be a more graceful, quiet way to keep the seat 
while carving, especially when that which is to be served is 
small, requiring very little skill. But when there is a large 
piece of beef, mutton or ham, it is certainly easier and, to our 
eye, more graceful to carve standing. This is one of the 
cases where, if fashion and common sense come in collison, 
we think the latter will conquer.” 

The dish,—which should always be of good size,—must be 
placed so near the carver as to give him, or her, full control 
of it. Fowls should be placed breast up. Put the fork into 
the breast and take off the wings and legs first without turn- 
ing the fowl, then cut out the breast bone, so as to leave the 
well browned skin over it, as also the white meat. Then cut 
off the side bones and divide the carcass which is left, in two, 
from the neck down, leaving the rump on one part to be 
served in a separate portion. Then remove the second joint 
from the leg, and the wing, as they are much more easily 
managed on the plate when thus thoroughly dissected. 

A sirloin of beef should be placed on the dish with the 
tenderloin underneath. Thin-cut slices should be taken from 
the side next the carver, then turn over the roast and carve 
the tenderloin. A portion of both should be helped. Be 
careful to cut across the grain of the meat. 

A leg of mutton should be carved across the middle of the 
bone first, and then from the thickest part until the gristle is 
reached. A few nice slices can be cut from the smaller end, 
but it is generally hard and stringy. 

A ham can be carved in several ways: By cutting long, 
delicate slices through the thick fat down to the bone; by 
tunning the point of the knife in a circle in the middle, and 
cutting thin, circular slices, thus keeping the ham moist; or 
by beginning at the knuckle and slicing upward. The last 
mode is considered the most economical. 

Tongue—A tongue should be carved in very thin, delicate 
slices, its delicacy depending very greatly upon attention to 
this. The slices from the center are considered the most 


"In response to Inquiry No. 1, about carving, in “‘ The Pursuit of Knowledge 
Under Difficulties,” of Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 18. 


tempting, and should be cut across and the slices taken from 
each side with a portion of the fat which is at the root. 

A loin of veal—Begin at the small end and cut the ribs 
apart. Cut off a piece of the kidney with the fat, and help 
each plate to some. : 

A fillet of veal should be cut first from the top, and in a- 
breast of veal the breast and brisket should be separated and 
then cut in pieces. 

Roast pig should have the head removed before coming to the 
table. Cut off the legs, joint at the knee, and divide the ribs. 

A leg of venison must be cut deep down to the bone that 
the juice may run free, then large. thin slices should be cut 
from the broad end. 

A saddle of venison—Cut thin, even slices from the tail 
towards the upper part on each side. Venison should always 
be served hot, on well-warmed plates. 

Loins of veal, mutton or venison should always be jointed by 
the butcher before cooking, and then they are readily carved. 

Fish—In carving fish some practice is needful in order to 
prevent the flakes from breaking. 

In carving salmon 2 portion of the back and belly should 
be served to each person. The choicest morsels of all large 
fish are near the head, then the thin parts come next, the 
flavor of the parts nearest the bone is never equal to those on 
the upper part. In serving shad or mackerel a part of the roe 
should be put on each plate. The fins of the turbot are con- 
sidered a delicacy. Fish is usually placed on a dish under- 
part uppermost, as there lies the best part. In carving fish a 
fish knife should be used, and if handled with lightness of 
touch and dexterity the person using it will find very little 


trouble in carving it. 
—E£liza R. Parker. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OLD HOME. 


I remember an old gray farmhouse, 
All mossy, and stained with time ; 

With a film of old age upon it, 
While yet it stood in its prime. 

A broad, low-browed old homestead, 
Where clambering wild woodbine 

Hung out its flames in the autumn, 
Like wreaths on a holy shrine. 

Great, drooping elms swayed o’er it ; 
And blossoming lilacs tall, 

Thrust their purple plumes in the windows, 
With the bees they held in thrall. 


All under its roof so mossy, 
And around its hearth so warm, 
It gathered its happy children, 
In amerry, busy swarm. 


With the beat of rain on its shingles, 
It lulled them all to rest, 

When spring brought the muttering showers 
Surging up from out the west. 


As a hen soothes her sleepy chickens, 
Beneath her wings wide-spread, 

So we heard the soft, sweet wind-song, 
Of the old roof overhead. 


And now when I fall a-dreaming, 
When it rains, and the wind is strong, 
I hear again the deep murmurs 
And beat of the old roof’s song. 


And the years fall away and leave me, 
A sleepy child once more ; 

Slow rocking on grand wind surges, 
Toward some dreamland shore. 


Now drifting among the tree-tops, 
Now floating o’er rivers deep. 
Till I sink in that rushing sweeping sea, 
Dowr to the land of sleep. 
—Elizabeth Cole. 


| 
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Goop H OUSEKEEPING. 


TAKE A SEAT, 

With Comrort AND IN SAFETY. 
Without attempting anything like an expert discussion of chairs 
as regards their design and construction, and leaving their social 
value quite out of the question, there is one solemn fact about 
chairs which we wish to announce with a mild flourish of trumpets, 
a fact evidently quite unknown to multitudes of manufacturers and 
designers of furniture, both of cheap and expensive grades,— 
especially the latter,—and this is the great fact, or principle, which 


kitchen and chambers, will doubtless send our illustration {,, the 
dining-room, and very properly. At the same time, it would no be 
out of place either for use or in appearance, if standing in th. hall 
| or before the library table. In fact, if it were made of polished 
ebony upholstered with sulphur satin, and gorgeously bedecked 
with electric-blue ribbons, it might even be permitted to occ) pya 
retired corner ‘of the parlor. It would just suit some dignified 
| guest, resembling the redoubtable Mrs. Wilfer who, having cop. 


descended to ride in the Boffin’ chariot, found it morally impos. 


Sketh Pesign 
A Did Room 


Ca 


Frere T° of OAK 
Back ANPQEAr 


Te BE or 


Learhen, 


we are the first to formulate, even if we are not the sole, original 
discoverers, and for which we are willing to live, and die, if need 
be: Chairs are to sit zn, not to sit on,—we sit on stools, logs, and 
dunce blocks,—not to sit around or at, but zn, not to recline upon 
or to fall across, or stoop over; not to “plump down ” into, nor to 
ride bare back. They are not primarily intended as back-grounds 
for tidies and anti-macassars, nor as expensive trellises for cheap 
pink bows. The essential, primary use of chairs is what we have 
announced. 

Those who think it necessary to classify chairs according to the 
rooms in which they stand, and we would be unable to begin 


sible to “loll” gracefully, thereby exciting her daughter Lorina’s 


| extreme disgust. 


Still if one had a dozen of these chairs, or even half a dozen, we 
should place them around the “ festal board.” Dining chairs, by 
the way, are not only to sit in, they are to “sit up” in. !eep, 
wide seats, yielding upholstery, high, sloping backs and other 
lounging conveniences, are too suggestive of an after dinner con- 
dition by no means pleasant to contemplate. Finally, and in con 
clusion, the arms of dining chairs should not be high enough to 
throw the occupant into a spread-eagle attitude as to his elbows, 
and the chair occupied by the carver should have legs at least two 


housekeeping without the prescribed assortment, properly labeled | inches longer than the rest. 


for the hall, the parlor, the library, sitting-room, dining-room, | 


—E. C. Gardner. 
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HousEKEEPING. 


THE COZY CORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to ‘he Homes of the World.|\—Goop HousEKEEPING. 

HOUSEKEEPER’S DAILY PROGRAMME. 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

« \ Housekeeper’s Daily Programme” by “ A Subscriber,” has 
found an echo in ove heart at least. I hope soon to have the plea- 
sure of seeing the Daily Programme in GoOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

New YorRK CITY. Etta CLEMENS. 

The matter is having due consideration.—Zditor of Goop 
HousEK EEPING. 


HOW GOOD HOUSEKEEPING IS PRIZED IN ONE FAMILY. 


]am not a subscriber to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, but buy it regu- 
larly from the agent of the Northern News Company in this city. 
I presume our numbers are read by at least ten or twelve persons, 
and our servants ask for them to read before they are due. You 
can judge how the magazine is prized in my family. 

Yours truly, 


Troy, N. Y. WILLIAM A. FELTON. 


DIDN’T KNOW WHAT SHE WAS LOSING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Have you back numbers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING? If you 
have, I want them. I am out of patience with myself to think 
that when I had the chance to commence with the first numbers I 
did not, but I did not know then what good reading there was in 
those magazines, and what a treat I was losing. I do hope you 
have back numbers. If you will let me know you will oblige me 
very much. Mrs. J. D. EpDMonps. 

SyrAcusE, N. Y. 

‘*“ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In an article in your excellent magazine, written by that accom- 
plished authority on gastronomy, Catherine Owen, I find a dozen 
French words, which to the #zajority of housekeepers are as unin- 
telligible as sanscrit. Will you pardon me if I suggest a column 
translating those obscure names and methods into plain every day 
English. Soufflé bread may be a delicious compound, but how is 
the American housewife who can cook only in her native tongue 
toknow? The French never borrow from us to express their ideas 
and I cannot understand why potatoes, boiled and served in their 
jackets, should masquerade on a bill of fare as “ Pomme de terre 
Duchesse” in a country where it is all we can do to properly 
master “ English as she is spoke” I think you will agree with me 
that the horrible nightmare, restaurant French, should be kept out 
of the family. Yours for reform, 

Detroit, MICH. Mrs. M. L. RAYNE. 


“TOO MUCH BUTTER,” PERHAPS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

We wish to lift up our voice in praise of your helpful, charming 
little magazine, and to wish it great success and a long life. We 
are reading with especial interest. the serial, “Ten Dollars 
Enough,” and have added several of Molly’s dishes to our daily 
billof fare. The epicure of our family cries for stuffed potatoes 
and considers Molly’s breaded chops a dish “fit for the gods.” 
But “honor to whom honor is due,” we feel that since Marta 
slammed the oven door and hopelessly spoiled Molly’s cake, she 
has been living under a cloud,.at least a partial cloud, and we wish 
‘orelieve her mind by the assurance that the cake might not have 
been a success, even if the oven door had not been slammed in 
that fatal way. We speak with some authority, because we tried 
the receipt the other morning and the result was a failure. We 
did not slam the oven door, and we did take the precaution to add 
4 teaspoonful of baking powder, although none was mentioned. 
We wonder if the omission was intentional? The fire was bright 
and glowing, the oven “just right” and the cake came up beauti- 
lully, but, alas ! it speedily fell, to rise no more. It was a heavy 


| 
| 
| 


| which I have never seen in print: 
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indigestible mass, and the verdict at once was, “ too much butter.” 
However, since “hope springs eternal in the human breast,” we 
did not despair, we simply made a note of the fact that Molly’s 
cake did not require half a cup of butter, and proceeded to soothe 
our ruffled feelings and recover our reputation as a cake maker, by 
stirring up a loaf of the favorite and reliable “Aunt Libbie’s 
Cake.” Perhaps some of your readers may like the receipt, so 
we give itin full: One small cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one 
cup of milk, two eggs, four cups of flour, one cup of currants, two 
teaspoonfuls baking powder, a little nutmeg. Stir the flour in 
gradually and beat the cake very thoroughly. 


Port CHESTER, N. Y. A 


IN PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


[“‘ Seekers after light,” regarding the perplexities and intricacies of 
Flousehold Life, will be at liberty to make their desires known in this new 
department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Adle fens have been engaged to 
respond to such, in several of the prominent branches of the Household, 
and others will be secured as occasion may require, The Inquiry Meeting 
is now open.) 


OATMEAL AND MACARONI. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If “ An Anxious Mother ”—Inquiry No. 2 in Goop HouUSEKEEP- 
ING No. 18—will put a quart of do¢/ing water upon a cupful of oat- 
meal, and boil, without stirring, four hours, or even more, in a 
double boiler, or a pail set in a kettle of boiling water, I Axow that 
her oatmeal will be all that she wishes and enjoyed by her children. 

I would like to send you my way of serving macaroni, and one 
Break the macaroni into small 
pieces and cook in cold water until soft; drain off what water re- 


| mains and add milk, pepper and salt. When the milk is hot, pour 


it over slices of toasted bread which have been buttered. 
I cannot tell how much I enjoy your Goop HousEKEEPING, and 
think it the best thing of the kind I ever saw. J. P.M 
East GREENWICH, R. I. 


HOUSEKEEPING ACCOUNTS. 

A “young housekeeper” asks if it be necessary to keep ac- 
counts. She writes: “Do you really think an account book a 
help? I have never kept accounts and am sometimes puzzled to 
know what becomes of the money. I am often tempted to think 
an account book ‘a delusion and a snare,’an extra burden to a 
housekeeper’s life without its compensation.” An account book, 
conscientiously kept, far from being a burden, is likely to be one of 
the greatest helps to a housekeeper. One admirable housekeeper 
recently told me that she received a certain amount each week for 
housekeeping, and as she had never exceeded it she thought she 
might as well save the additional trouble involved by accounts. 
This was, perhaps, well enough in her case, but it is not every one 
that is blessed with so liberal an income that no thought must be 
taken as to its expenditure. A very convenient and practical man- 
ner of arranging an account book is to have household and per- 
sonal divisions. The subdivisions under the first general title 
should embrace columns for food, fuel, Jight, repairs, articles for 
household use, servants’ wages, expenditures for extra help, rent, 
insurance and taxes. The second general title should contain a 
subdivision for each member of the family, and others for charity, 
church expenses, gifts and amusements. Each subdivision should 
be plainly indicated, so that it may be seen at once exactly how the 
money is spent. The great advantage of this plan is that, in case 
of too great expenditure, it will be far easier to see precisely where 
the “ cutting down ” shall take place than in the case where all the 
expenditures are simply put down without the slightest attempt at 
classification, “as the manner of some is.” A clever woman has 
an original way of keeping money. She has a box marked“ house- 
hold,” in which the money for the house is put; another marked 
“dress,” and another marked “amusements.” Into the latter box 
the money received for gifts and all saved from the other two boxes 
is put every month, and the cost of many a pleasant outing has 
come from the contents. Strict accounts are kept, and if the amuse- 
ment box is not supplied with the necessary funds when a trip 
to the country is desired, the outing is not indulged in until the 


| amount is in the box.—Mew York Commercial Advertiser. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


[The following poem, by the late Mrs. Nancy A. 
W. Wakefield,—then Miss Priest,—has been copied as 
widely, doubtless, as any poem ever published, and 
can never be duplicated in print too often. It was 
originally published in the Springfield Refudlican 
when the late Dr. J. G. Holland was one of its edi- 
tors. The writer of this paragraph occupied a desk 
adjoining that of Dr. Holland, at the time the MS. 
was received in the editorial room of the Repudlican. 
Dr. Holland, after opening the letter containing it, 
commenced reading the lines thoughtfully, and in a 
few moments he said: ‘I have a poem here, B——, 
that I want to read to you,” and he commenced read- 
ing it anew, and aloud. After reading one verse, and 
‘a portion of another, he paused, shading his eyes with 
one hand, and passing the MS. tothe writer, said with 
much emotion: ‘“ Read it yourself, I can go no far- 
ther.” And it was then read in silence, as it should 
ever be.]—Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OVER THE RIVER. 


Over the river they beckon to me, 

Loved ones who’ve crossed to the further side; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost in the dashing tide ; 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes the reflection of Heaven’s own blue; 
He crossed in the twilight, gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels who met him there, 

The gates of the city we could not see, 
Over the river—over the river— 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale, 
Darling Minnie! I see her yet. 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark ; 
We felt it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 
We know she is safe on the further side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be ; 
Over the river—the mystic river— 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And catch a gleam of the snowy sail ; 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning 
hearts, 
Who cross the stream and are gone for aye, 
We may not sunder the veil apart, 
That hides from our vision the gates of day; 
We only know that their barques no more 
May sail with us over life’s stormy sea; 
Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 


And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail, 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land; 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river-—the peaceful river— 
The angel of death shall carry me. 
BEFORE THE FIRE. 
Before the snapping, glowing grate 
We sit, my wife and I, together, 
And happy in our tete-a-tete, 
Defy this dull mid-winter weather. 


There’s nothing like a blazing fire 
To make a man feel blithe and jolly, 
To raise his drooping spirits higher 
And drive away his melancholy. 


And we enjoy, my wife and I, 
Our cheery fire when darkness hovers, 
And when the cold winds moan and sigh 
We sit there like a pair of lovers. 


I sometimes think that there must be 
Some subtle witchery about it, 

But this I know: I can not see 
How we could ever do without it. 


So every night it’s lighted now, 
For thus we both of us have willed it, 
And every night we have a row 
To settle which of us shall build it. 
—Somerville Journal. 


“*A CHILD SHALL LEAD HIM.” 


She came to my waiting arms one day, 
And clambered upon my knees ; 

And she said, “Good master! don’t drive me 

away; 

May I love you all I please!” 

“ All you please? God bless you, yes!” 
And my heart and eyes were full; 

But oh! the little one couldn’t guess 
How heavy had been the pull 

On the strings of a memory, always green 
With the blossoms and balm of earth 

Till the hand of passion had come between 
My soul and its second birth. 


She had said, “ good master ;” little she knew 
How the angels had pressed the word; 

And my arms instinctively closer drew 
When I thought she had never heard. 

And I prayed to the Father, ‘* Make us one— 
This little girl and me! 

Let her innocence plead for the spirit of greed 
Till it speed away to the sea. 


And out of the fog let me lift the brain 
To the sun of her shining hair.” 

Was it wrong and selfish to reap the gain 
When she nestled so closely there ; 

And her little hand, such a willing help, 
To lift me out of the dust! 

| Oh, Father of love! I give thee thanks 

| For this lesson of childlike trust ; 

It has made me young who once was old, 
It has mellowed my life with love; 

And I pray I may never again grow cold 
While I fondle this heavenly dove. 

—San Franciscan. 


ABOUT HUSBANDS: TO THE GIRLS. 
A man is in general, better pleased when he has a 


good dinner upon his table than when his wife speak« 
Greek.—Sam Johnson. 


Johnson was right. I don’t agree to all 
The solemn dogmas of the rough old stager ; 
But very much approve what one may call 
The minor morals of the ‘‘ Ursa Major.” 


Johnson was right. Although some men adore 
Wisdom in woman, and with wisdom cram 
her, 
There isn’t one in ten but thinks far more 
Of his own grub than of his spouse’s grammar. 


| I know it is the greatest shame in life ; 

But who among them (save, perhaps, myself), 
Returning home, but asks his wife 

What beer—not books—she has upon the shelf. 


Though Greek and Latin be the lady’s boast, 
They’re little valued by her loving mate ; 


The kind of tongue that husbands relish »).\s1 
Is modern, boiled and served upon a plaice. 


Or if, as fond ambition may command, 
Some home-made verse the happy m:tron 
shows him, 
What mortal spouse, but from her dainty !\and 
Would sooner see a pudding than a poe? 


Young lady—deep in love with Tom or Harry 
’Tis sad to tell you such atale as this; 

But here is the moral of it: Do not marry, 
Or, marrying, take your lover as he is— 


A very Mars—with something of the brute, 
Unless he proves a sentimental noddy, 
With passions strong and appetite to boot, 

A thirsty soul within a hungry body. 


A very man, not one of nature’s clods 
With human failings, whether saint or sinner, 
Endowed, perhaps, with genius from the gods, 
But apt to take his temper from his dinner. 
—John G. Sxxe. 


[Published by request, in the hope that the author's 
name may be given to the public by some reader of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. ] 

MY PRAYER. 
‘Give her, I pray, all good ; 
Bid all the buds of pleasure grow 
To perfect flowers of happiness, 
Where e’re her feet may go. 
Bid Truth’s bright shield, and Love’s strong arm 
Protect her from all earthly harm. 
Lest there should be some other thing 
Better than all the rest, 
That I have failed to ask,” I said, 
“*Give Thou the very best 
Of every gift, that Thou dost deem 
Better than aught I hope or dream.” 


She lies before me still and pale ! 
The roses that I prayed 
Might bloom along her path of life, 
Are on her bosom laid. 
Crowned with a strange rapt calm, she lics 
Like one made dumb by sweet surprise. 
“ Better than I can ask or dream!” 
This was my prayer; and now 
That she is lying still and pale, 
With God’s peace on her brow— 
I wonder, sobbing, sore-dismayed, 
If this be that for which I prayed! 
— Unidentified. 


BEYOND. 
One of us, dear— 
But one— 
Will sit by a bed with a marvellous face, 
And clasp a hand, 
Growing cold as it feels for the spirit-land— 
Darling, which one? 


One of us, dear— 
But one— 

Will stand by the other’s coffin bier, 
And look and weep, 

While those marble lips strange silence kecp— 
Darling, which one? 


One of us, dear— 
But one— 

By an open grave will drop a tear, 
And homeward go, 

The anguish of an unshared grief to know 
Darling, which one? 


One of us, darling, it must be: 
It may be you will slip from me ; 
Or perhaps my life may just be donc, 


Which one? 
—Unidentified. 
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EDI TOR'’S PORTFOLIO. 


HoLyoKe, MAss., AND New York City, FEBRUARY 6, 1886, 


“al communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
sion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


This issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
nvited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
thecontributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
pit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To Att NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filed. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
innati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago ; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co,, Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 


Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany ; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; ‘(oronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WILL LEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being. re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Good HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 


“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—E.ach contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 


date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
itisnot meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 


tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
ls non-acceptance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
tason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 


‘necessity of circumstance and not a discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
‘script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
aud would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 
That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
"ease of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 


numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put | 


EDUCATION FROM PLAY. 

There is hardly a man or woman on the round earth who is not 
interested in some little child. To nearly every one, then, the edu- 
cation of children is an important subject. Of making books upon 
it there is no end, and of private theories, never intended for pub- 
lication but none the less ardently held and enthusiastically 
experimented with, the number, one may say, is numberless. 
Amid all the conflicting theories the wonder is that children are not 
hopelessly spoiled ; and that there are so many wise, well-balanced, 
efficient men and women in the world to-day is sufficiently strong 
proof of the ability of Nature to work out her own ends, however 
men may conspire to thwart her. 

A study of Nature’s methods of education would indeed seem, 
when one comes to consider the subject, to be the only suitable 
foundation upon which to erect an educational theory. For, 
although “ reading and writing ” may not “ come by nature,” yet all 
the essential operations of mind, and all the fundamentals of sci- 
ence, are taught to the little child in Nature’s school, and so 
thoroughly taught, withal, that the pupil never unlearns them. To 
talk, to investigate, to invent, to reason, to meditate,—most diffi- 
cult of acquirements,—all these the little child learns, not only 
without apparent effort, but with evident delight, during those 
early years when he is wholly given up to Nature’s teaching,— 
busy, that is, with nothing but play. 

To say that a child is “ busy with play” is by no means a perver- 
sion of words. A noted educator has profoundly observed that 
“ play is the appropriate duszness and occupation of a child;” and 
the child is most faithfully performing his heaven-given duty when 
he is most actively engaged in play. No language that he after- 
ward studies, be he never so finished a linguist, will be entirely his 
own as the language he learned during the early years of entire 
abandonment to play; no invention, however perfect and how- 

ever appropriate to the demands of the hour, will prove more suc- 
cessful than the devices by which the baby-inventor furthered his 
own designs for play; no investigations of the future scientist will 
be pursued with such entire humility, such ardent desire for truth, 
as those by which the little child solved for himself the initial 
problems of a mysterious and untried life. 

This being the case,—and a moment’s reflection will recall to 
every parent’s mind incidents which will prove it so,—why should 
the mother or the teacher refuse to taks a lesson from the child 
before presuming to teach him? The child in Nature’s school 
learns by means of original investigation : he handles, tastes, con- 
siders, experiments upon every object which comes within his 
reach, and thus he gains a real and lasting acquaintance with it. 
The child in Nature’s school, that is, the child at play, observes, 
he meditates, he questions, and summons all his powers of imagi- 
nation and invention to procure for him an answer. This is play. 
Once he is put to school, all these mental proceedings are arbi- 
trarily arrested. Who wants an inquiring, investigating child, one 
who delays the work of the class while he stops to think for him- 
self, one who puts original (and possibly puzzling) propositions to 
his teacher,—who wants such a child as this in a “grade” which is 
bound, at peril of the teacher’s reputation, to “ pass” into a higher 
room at the next examination? Shall the teacher waste the all-too- 
short hours allotted for the prescribed cramming of her pupils, in 
satisfying an insatiable mind when the subject bears but indiffer- 
ently upon the business in hand? 

True, the child’s school education completed, and the work of 
maturer life begun, he must fall back again upon the slighted 


ommunications, 


faculties which helped him only in his plays. It is by the thorough- 
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ness of his power of investigation, the wealth of his imagination, 
the fertility of his invention, the adequacy of his judgment, the 
efficiency of his reflective powers, the strength of his patience and 


endurance, rather than to any feats of memory, rather than to any | 
acquaintance with language or literature or scientific facts, that the | 
author, the inventor, the scientist, no less than the man of busi- 
ness, the teacher or the housekeeper, achieves success. Into this 
kingdom one must enter as a little child. 

Why, then, should not the methods of play be carried on with 
the work of the school? not in the kindergarten only, but after the 
kindergarten period is past. Why should not the schoolboy be set 
to investigate for himself? Why may he not be encouraged to 
think? Grant that he thinks mistakenly on subjects now far be- 
yond the range of his own experience,—are not his teacher, his 
father, his mother, then to put him right? Why should he not be 
set to observe and to reason upon his own observations? Why | 
should it be assumed that there is any usefulness to the boy in 
“cram,” when it is certain that the man will only be able to serve 
himself of that which he has made his own by assimilation, that is, 
by independent thought? 


Classical cram or scientific cram, 
languages ancient or languages modern,—why all this war of 
words as to their relative educating value as long as the methods 
by which they are taught are utterly opposed alike to the teach- 
ings of nature and the habits of the human mind? After all the 
ado that has been made about the science of teaching, it may yet 
be possible that it is the science of play, to which we must go to 
learn how the mind of a little child should be taught to work. 


QUALITY AND PRICE IN THE NEW YORK MARKET, JANUARY 23. 
[Prepared Expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. ] 

FisH.—During the past fortnight fish has been very scarce, particularly 
the choice varieties demanded for family tables. The novelty of the fish 
benches in Fulton Market since the new year opened has been Rainbow 
Trout, which seil for $1.25 a pound. The arrival of a North-River 
shad weighing five and one-half pounds, created a sensation this week. 
Delmonico bought it for $5. A few North Carolina shad have appeared 
weighing four pounds each, but the majority of these fish are caught in 
Florida, weigh two and one-half pounds each, and sell for 75 cents. 
Oyster crabs are a delicacy of the fish stalls; these bring $2 a quart. 
There is a steady demand for fresh-caught Oregon salmon, at 35 cents a 
pound for middle cuts, or 30 cents a pound for the whole fish. Re- 
frigerated Restigouche salmon are 3o cents a pound. Rhode Island 
green smelts are prime and 15 cents a pound. Canada frozen smelts are 
1o cents a pound. Frost fish or Tom cods are 8 cents a pound. Spanish 
mackerel are frozen, and 50 cents a pound. Fresh mackerel cost 12% 
centseach. Sheepshead are frozen, and 25 cents each. Market cod are 7 
cents ; live cod 8 cents, and cod steaks are 10 cents a pound. Red snap- 
pers are at present the cheapest boiling fish next to cod and haddock, 
and are 10 and 15 cents a pound, according to cut. Haddock is 7 cents a 
pound. Medium-sized bass are 30 cents a pound, and pan-bass cost 20 
cents a pound. Eels are 18 cents a pound. Lobsters are scarce, and 15 
cents a pound. Flounders are 1o cents, and blackfish 12 cents a pound. 
Sea-bass are 18 cents a pound. Frozen bluefish cost 16 cents a pound. 
White halibut is very scarce, and 18 and 20 cents a pound. Green turtle 
cost 20 cents a pound. Terrapin bring from $8 to $48 a dozen. Frog’s 
legs cost go cents a pound. Hard-shell crabs are $3.50 a hundred; 
crayfish, are $5 a hundred. Prauns are 50 cents a quart, and scallops are 
35 cents a quart. Bluepoint and Rockaway oysters cost from 75 cents to 
$1.50 a hundred. Little-neck clams are 4o cents a hundred, opened. 

MEats.—The features of meat stalls this week has been the arrival of 
“‘Hot-house lamb” from Southern New Jersey. The carcasses weigh 
twenty pounds and are sold at first cost for $16. They are purchased 
for clubs and restaurants, and large dinner parties at $1 a pound. The 
average supply of beef is not of excellent quality, and the inclination is 
toward an advance in price; sirloin steaks cost from 18 to 23 cents a 
pound, porter house steaks from 22 to 28 cents, and rump steaks 
from 16 to 20 cents a pound; whole tenderloins bring from 75 to 
85 cents a pound, and those from Chicago beef from 25 to 35 cents a 
pound; rib roasts cost from 14 to 22 cents a pound, and chuck roast 
from 10 to 12 cents; rump corned beef is ro, 12 and 18 cents a pound; 


brisket corned beef is 8 and 10 cents; fresh flank beef is 12 cenis, an 
soup meat is 8 and ro cents a pound; shins of beef bring from «|; to ¢, 
cents each; ox palates 1o cents, and ox tails 10 and 12 cents a pound, 


| ox hearts cost from 12% to 35 cents each, liver is 8 and ro cents a pound, 


beef tongues bring from 62 to 85 cents each, marrow bones are 1» cents 
each. Mutton forequarters cost 8 and g cents a pound; Frevch yi 


| chops are 16 and 18 cents a pound: these are the chops that have the 


bone cleanly trimmed; English loin chops are 22 cents a pound: hing. 
guarters of mutton cost 124 cents a pound; saddles of mutton ring ig 
and 15 cents a pound; mutton shoulders are 6 cents and soup mutton js 
also 6 cents a pound; forequarter of last spring’s lamb is 12 ceiits and 
hindquarters are 14 and 15 cents a pound; lamb chops are 2> centsa 
pound. Veal is very poor and stringy; veal knuckles cost 2; and 40 
cents each; forequarters of veal are ro cents a pound; loin or !eg yeal 
costs 20 and 22 cents a pound; veal cutlets are 35 cents a pound, 
sweetbreads bring from $4 to $8 a dozen. Little porkers for rvasting 
have advanced from $2.50 to $3 and $3.50 the past week. Pork tender. 
loins are 18 cents a pound; spare ribs are 8 cents a pound; pork Join or 
chops are 12 cents a pound; pigs’ feet are 30 cents a dozen; “ }'rench’ 
pigs’ feet, which means the fore feet of the animal, especially adapted 
for broiling, are 75 cents adozen; smoked jowl is 12 cents a pound: 
salt pork is 12 cents a pound; larding pork is 14 cents a pound; ham 
is 14 cents a pound, pressed ham is 15 cents a pound; boneless !):con js 
14 cents a pound, and pork sausages are 12 and 14 cents a pound. 

POULTRY AND GAME.—Chickens hatched in warm houses and fed with 
care, known as “ hot-house chickens,” weigh a pound each anc sell for 
$1.75 a pair. New Jersey capons are 28 cents a pound; they weigh from 
eight to ten pounds each. Vermont dry-picked turkeys are 2o cents 
a pound; Western dry-picked turkeys are 16 cents a pound. ester 
chickens, fowls, ducks and geese are 15 cents apound. Wild turkeys are 
20 and 25 centsa pound. Antelope and bear meat are 25 cents ® pound. 
Grouse cost $1.25 a brace, and Ruffled grouse are $1.50 a brace ; | mport- 
éd Scotch grouse of delicious flavor are $2a brace. English pheasants 
bring $4 a brace. English hares cost $4 a brace. Squirrels |yring ; 
cents each. English snipe cost $4.50 a dozen. Squabs are $5 « «dozen, 
tame pigeons $2.50 a dozen, and quail are $2.50 a dozen. Mallar« ducks 
are $1 a brace ; Red-head ducks bring $1.75 a brace. Teal ani black 
ducks cost $1 a brace, and Havre de Grace canvas-back ducks bring 
$4.50 a brace. Wild pigeons are $2.50 a dozen. Small birds are cents 
a dozen, and Ptarmigan cost $1.25 a brace. Brant ducks bring 
brace. Black heads are 80 cents a brace, and Butterball ducks are 75 
cents a brace. Reed birds bring $1.50 a dozen. 

Dairy AND Eccs.—Fresh New Jersey eggs costs 35 and 4o cents a 


dozen. Limed eggs bring 25 cents a dozen. Unsalted butter is 40 cents 
apound. Western creamery butter costs 38 cents a pound. (ooking 
butter brings from 16 to 25 cents a pound. Domestic cheese is 1; cents 
a pound. English cheese costs 20 cents a pound. 


VEGETABLES.—Hot-house asparagus costs 75 cents a bunch. 
Florida tomatoes cost S$» 


house tomatoes cost $1 a pound. i crate 
containing six quarts and retail for 40 cents a quart. Hot-house cucun- 
bers bring from 25 to 50 cents each. Havana string beans are 3o cents 
a quart. Brussels sprouts costs 50 cents a quart for those iiported, 


and thirty cents for the domestic. Mushrooms from the hot-house bring 
60 and 75 cents a pound. Southern egg plants 15 to 4o cents each. Fresh 
mint is ten cents a bunch; radishes costs 5 centsa bunch. Hot-houwse string 
beans cost 25 centsa bunch. Cauliflower brings from 20 to 60 cen's a head. 


Lettuce is 7 and 10 cents a head. its each. 


French artichokes cost 25 « 
Jerusalem artichokes are 10 cents a quart. Cranberries are 15 cen's a quart 
Celery is 10 and 15 cents a bunch. The best potatoes cost 20 cents a peck. 
Sweet potatoes, either from Delaware or Virginia, are 25 cents a !\:1/f peck. 


Early Rose potatoes bring $2.25 a barrel. Barbanks cost $2 ani 
barrel. “ Scotch Magnum” potatoes cost $2a bag. “‘ Scotch Champions” 
are $1.62 a bag. Red and yellow onions sell for $3.75 and $4 
White onions bring $5 a barrel. Both white and yellow turnips are 15 
cents a half peck. Boston and Hubbard squash are ro and 15 cents each. 
Parsnips are 20 cents a dozen. Spanish onions are ro cents a po! 


32.25 a 


barrel. 


nd. 


Fruir.—Hot-house strawberries are now sold in cups holding from 
thirteen to sixteen berries, for $2.50. Hot-house pineapples cost 55 acl. 
Havana pineapples sell for from 30 to 4o cents each. Barbarossa grapes 


bring $1.50a pound. English hot-house grapes, called “Gross Magnum,” 
cost $5 a pound. Domestic hot-house grapes sell for $2.80 « pount. 
Cocoanuts are $4 a hundred, and 8 and 1rocents each. Red bananas 
average 75 ona bunch, sell for $2.50 a bunch. They cost 40 cents a dozen. 
Yellow bananas, averaging 100 to the bunch, cost $1.50 a bunch and 25 
to 30 cents a dozen. Florida oranges, bring $3.50 to $5 a box, and 
from 20 to 60 cents a dozen. Jamaica oranges, sweet, but not 50 rich- 
flavored as Floridas, cost $6.50 a barrel, and from jo to 40 cents a dozen. 
Large Valencia oranges are $7 a case, or 30 cents a dozen. Baliwin and 
Greening apples are $2a barrel. Selected apples $1 a peck. 
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AT EASE. 
ALice.—* Mama, do come quickly! The parlor door is ruined! Freddy has painted pictures all over it.” 
MAma.—* Why, Alice, don’t disturb me unnecessarily. I am reading. Every child knows that Sapolio 

will clean the paint. Go do it yourself, my child.” 

THEFT OF REPUTATION. 

Theft is not confined to stealing money. Indeed, that isthe least common form of theft. Men who sell 
other cheap | soaps when they are asked for Sapolio (not unfrequently representing them to be the 
genuine article), steal our reputation, our — our good name. And, besides this, they cheat their custom- 
ers. !lonest merchants, honest purchasers, an honest trade and an honest community should turn away from 
all such practices, and determine not to cheat or be cheated. 

What is Sapolio? it is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which has no equal for all scouring pur- 
poses except the laundry. To use it is to value it. What will Sapoliodo? Why, it will clean paint, make oll- 
cloths bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes, 
and off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. 
The wash-basin, the bath tub, even the greasy kitchen sink, will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. 
One cake will prove all we say. Bea clever little housekeeper and try it. Beware of imitations. There is but 
one Sapolio. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., N. Y. 


IMPORTANT IN | CONSUMPTION, 


Sudden Colds, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is | In its early stages, ean be cured by the 
equally effective in Lung troubles of long | use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. **Six 
standing. **I am constantly using Ayer’s | months ago I had a severe Hemorrhage of 
Cherry Pectoral in my practice, and pre-| the Lungs, brought on by a distressing 
fer it to any other medicine for pulmonary Cough, which deprived me of sleep and 
complaints. From observation, in many rest. I tried various remedies, but ob- 
severe cases, I am convinced it will cure tained no relief until I began taking 
Colds, Coughs, and diseases of the Lungs, | Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. A few bottles of 
which cannot be reached by other reme-| this medicine speedily cured me.— Mrs. 


dies. —I,. S. Cushman, M. D., Saco, Me. | E. Coburn, 18 Second st., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
y 


| Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
PEERLESS | | retail box fe <5 of the best 
} candies in America, put up in elegant 
presents. Express charges light. 

The Heating Power of Three ess, 

Ordinary Grates. AN py | c. F. 

| 
Great caving in, Fuet | | 


Perfectly clean and free from dust. 
Costs little more than a common 


iss EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have 
G watched the effects of Crossy’s VITAL- 
: rate. IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 

In use in the United States Treasury and Patent | suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- | ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
nio, Texas (60 in use), and in 10,000 American Homes. | it is ‘one to _ We wee, = to ay! it to the 

Send for | test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
state where and nal benefits have been dexived from its use.” 


‘ “CrosBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


all nervous disorders.”? Druggist or by mail $1. 
56 W. ST., NEW YORK. 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use 
Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 
skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 
complexion beautiful.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 
| Unquestionably the best.”,—Medical Press. 

**We can speak from personal experience that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to theskin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as pleasant 
for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 
as the most satisfactor me! in both these respects, 
that we have ever used.” —Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter, Phila. 

‘* For toilet purposes, skin diseases, and washing in- 
fants, Packer’s Tar —. is the best we have ever 
used.”—New England Medical Monthly. 

-“*T use Packer's Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.”—Egbert 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

25 cents per cake. 

All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 

scriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


RECIPES 


We have collected and printed over 50 valuable reci- 
pes, mostly for the laundry, including formulas for 
cleansing and Gyeeg. All of them will save time and 
money. They will mailed for 20 cents. We also 
sell everything for the laundry. 

AMERICAN LAUNDRY Co., 40 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


RKEES 


& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 


DURKEE'S 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
) EXCELLENCE 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
eauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis a with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest anl Lest; 
| and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


HOW TO GROW Sent Free for 

And Other Fruits. st. y. 
BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICES. 


| {iy ho Ih Py == 
GAUNTLET BRAND 
DPERFEcr, 
= 
( 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 


GOLD, SILVERWARE, 


PRODUCES eatest brilliancy. 
IS HARMLESS in every respect. 


QEWELRY, METALS 


REQUIRES least labor. 
19 YEARS in household use. 


Sold wareue, and sent postpaid on mootet of 15 cents in stam 


CAUTION — See that ful 
Sen 


name, ELECTRO-SI 


Ss. 
ICON, and qolleew label is on boa 


d address, mention this Magazine, and we will send yu TRIAL SAMPLE FREE, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


ERA 


For people who cannot or should not drink 
the regular imported Tea and Coffee. 


IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation and 
Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine, remember, but a splen- 
did drink for both adults and children. 


Send for a circular to 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 


EUREKA” 


“Tl HAVE 


Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the 
ureka Knitting Silk, Filo Floss and Wash 
Embroidery Silks, all of which are 


FAST COLORS. 


All Experts in Knitting, Art Embroidery, 
Etching, Outlining, Ete., prefer the above goods 
to any other, and always insist on having 


EUREKA SILK. 


LADIES DELIGHTED WITH 


GOLDMANS, 
SPRINKLER. 


Dampens the Clothes so Even. 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FROM ALL 
EXPOSITIONS. 


M. GOLDMAN, Inventor and Mfr., 
Pittsfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


AUTHORS 

: books and save your 

money. MSS. also corrected. W. B. SMITH 
CHAMBERS St., NEw York. 


Manu ac(ure 
& EFFERY 


N. FRANKLIN ST. 


sane 


FORS2PAQE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE . 
SIZES, 38760 INCHES. PRICES 


TRADE MARK. 
R_ INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The Most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers 
neces in all climates. Commended Py physicians, 


Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ The (are 
Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent free. — 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


a! Imported Birthday Card sent 
to any baby whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses. Also a handsome Dia- 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
much valuable information. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt, 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for i» diate 
use. Unequalled for children and J/nvalids. \ deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and <yspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c 

Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, \. \., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, 


Now is the time to 
subscribe to the most 
beautiful magazine in 
the world for the 
youngest readers. If 
you have never seen it, 
send us your address 
and we will mail youa 
specimen copy free. 


Canvassers wanted, 


Newsdealers sell it. 
One year, $1.50. Single Copies, cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect-fitting 


}GOOD SENSE 
CORSET WAIST 


and when she becomes 


enjoying good health, she will tlien be 
sure to wear them. 
FITS ALL AGES —Infants to Adults. 
t?~ Every one recommends them. 
FOR SALE sy LEADING RETAILERS 
sure your corset is stamped 
“GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 
Send for descriptive circular 


FERRIS BROS. 


urers, 
——~ 81 White Street, NEW YORK. 


H. B. RISING & CO. 
41 Clark St. 
Cuicaeo, Int 


““WOOD'S"’ PURE 
Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1°. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Coca. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It bas ‘/° 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
and is therefore far more econom! 
cal, costing less than one vent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass. 
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AND ONE USES. 
Seg: Shower Bath, House Plants, Destroying Insects, mot 
Fine Sprinkling, throws a Uniform Spray and better 
than from a Chinaman’s Mouth. 
By dipping in a basin of water it fillsinstantly. The 
cat amet ball is finely perforated. Spray controlled by pressure 
men eke. of the hand. A child can use it. Handsomely fin- 
hee | ished. Much appreciated by the better class. Sent by 
mail on receipt of cents. Write for illustrated | — — 
cet | pamphlet. Mention this magazine to 
minate 
SS 
rom all wearing apparel = 
Sy & great necessity in every 10.- 
6 THOS. WOOD & 00, BOSTON. Care 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. lll 


PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PuBLisHERs. 
Crark W. BRYAN. D. H. SACKETT. W. R. BRYAN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Re at as second-class mail matter. 


Hou YORE, Mass. 6, “1886. New YorK Crrv. 


HOUSEKEEPING will be Beery Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or einen Letter. 


“000 HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 


FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is published ‘Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 

The subscription Rates are $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 

Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


1.—‘ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2—“COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; iso pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.—“ TWENTY-SIx Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4-—“ DoMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—“ THE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, [I- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—“ ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7-—‘ Mrs. GILpIn’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; roz pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “Camp CooKERY,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8.— First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Biuding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “ Caur CooKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


g--Goopd HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of ‘*IcE CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 
12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

to.—* Miss PARLOA’s Cook Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
CooKiNc ;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—* COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—“THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—‘ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 


14—WoMAN’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homgs,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, IMustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
15.—Three copies of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “‘ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
16.—Six copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


17.—Twenty copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


18.—‘‘ CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW CooK Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—‘‘ CHOICE DisHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

20.—*COMMON SENSE HOUSEKEEPING,” by Phillis Browne; Illus- 
trated, 256 pages, bound in Cloth. 

21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—** NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by “‘ Jenny June;” 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

23.—* LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY WoRK,” by “Jenny June;” 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—* WHAT EverY ONE SHOULD KNow,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—“*THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 

27 - *HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘‘GOLDEN DEEDs,”’ 466 pages, Illustrated, bounc in Cloth. 

29.—Any twoof the “ HEALTH AND HoME L1prary,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about roo pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,-“‘ The Secret of a Clear Head;”’ 2,-‘* The Secret of a Good Memory ;”” 
3,-“* Sleep and Sleeplessness;” 4,-“‘Common Mind Troubles; 5,-‘* In 
Case of Accident; ’’ 6,-“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 

30.—* A Boy’s WoRKSHOP”’; 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
31.—*A YEAR’s COOKERY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 

32.—“‘ HEALTH AND HomE complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about roo pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” ‘The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
‘Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” ‘In Case of 
Accident,” ‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


33—-A CoMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
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i Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 


34.—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 


35.—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 


36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 


37-—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN. 


38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button 


“hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by 


ribbons which are also sent. 

39.—‘‘ KENSINGTON AND LUSTRE PAINTING,” ‘KENSINGTON Em- 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,” ‘‘NEW STITCHES FOR 
Crazy PATCHWORK.” These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


4°0.—Comprises a Duster-Case for holding dusting cloths, and a Laun- 
dry-Bag for holding soiled clothes. These are both made of fine twilled 
brown linen, and stamped with suitable patterns ready to be worked 
and made up. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


say that Graniila is one of the very best prepared foods that can be used 
for the great majority of invalids, either in cases of nervous exhaustion 
or simple dyspepsia attended with constipation. For persons in health 
it will furnish more nutriment in its best form for the bulk used than any 
food manufactured. James H. Jackson, M. D., Physician-in-cha: rge of 
our Home Hygienic Institute, Dansville, N. Y. 

THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY Company of Cortlandt street, New York, 
are offering a collection of receipts for the laundry and also for cle: aning 
and dyeing that will be found valuable by every good housekeeper, 
They are conveniently compiled and neatly printed in pamphlet form 
and will be sent post paid upon receipt of twenty cents. 

IT Is A PLEASURE to carve with a sharp knife, and every housewife 
knows how provoking it is to slice bread, especially when warm, with a 
dull knife. Very few families have sharp knives; probably not one in 
twenty-five. A good many have steels but cannot use them with good 
effect, while some depend upon the stovepipe, stone doorstep, window 
sill or even an iron kettle, in their frantic efforts to sharpen a knife, 
But here is an article that is neat and attractive in appearance, suitable 
for dining room or kitchen and sold at a price that is within the reach of 
all. Anybody can sharpen a knife with it, a few strokes being al! that is 
necessary to give the dullest one a keen edge. It is called the carver’s 
friend, and is manufactured by W. H. Parkin, 11 South Water street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is made solid from the best quality of Turkish 
Emery, lasts a lifetime, and retains its sharpening qualities to the end. 
It has a steel wire in the centre to prevent its breaking, which a’so 
affords a good way of securing the handle. Three kinds of handles are 
used, Applewood, Rosewood and Coco-Bolo. The applewood is in 
tended for general use, and retails for not less than 60 cents. The rose- 
wood and coco-bolo handles are intended for those who want something 
better for table use. Coco-bolo is a beautiful wood, takes a high polish, 
and makes a handsome addition to the carving sets already in usc. It 
should retail for 85 cents, rosewood same price. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING RosEs.—All lovers of choice flowers 
should send to the Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa., for some of 
their lovely roses, These roses are certain to bloom, and are the finest 
in the world. They are sent safely by mail, post paid, to all post-ottices 
in the United States. This company is perfectly reliable, and noted for 
liberal dealing. They give away in premiums and extras more roses 
than most establishments grow. Send for their New Guide, a com- 
plete treatise on the rose, (78 pages, elegantly illustrated) free. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


Autograph Album, 8 F rench Dolls with wardrobe 


===" All Hidden Name Cards, an elegant 48 page floral Pl LE Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, ain 


never returns. No purge, no salve, no 


gus Great Specialty is growing and GisteBeting 

ES.We have all the latest novelties and finest 

pe sorts, in different sizes and prices to suit 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose i= 

We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all P 
8 10 purchaser’s choice of varieties, all labeled, 


$8 to $15 
eco Two year Roses by ex Sas 
Guide. 73 . antly ilustrated. 
THE DINGEE & CONA 
Gro rowers, West é Co! Pa 


suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple : emedy 
Free by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 
4 Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to 


stormy 


ES SOLD. 


the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A tew months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines tor private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 


on annihilates time; prevents 

H urglaries; saves many steps, and is 

> just what every business man and far- 

rc oO. mer should 1 have i connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 

tories, colleges, etc-, etc. The only practicable andreliable 
cmos: at ‘is sold outright and warranted to work. 

Chance for agents. No previous expericnce oe 
Circulars free L. NORTON. Buffalo. N ¥ 


P 
ibe DICTIONARY OF STITCHES, 
| if beginning with Arrow and ending with 
<x Witch, nearly 100 illustrations. This unique 
book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- 
zine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music P= 
pattern supplement, fashion plate, and 1000 } 

sq illustrations every issue. Wone so cheap; none 
ig So good. 50 cents a year, with premium. STRAW- 
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JE BRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 804 Market St., Phila. 
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The “ New Easy” Lawn Mower. 
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unquestionably the best, Tomatoketchup now in the market. 
is used on the President’s table at the “ White House,” on 


the tables of the foreign diplomats and officials of the govern- 
ment, and at the Southern Hotel and Lindell Hotel, St Louis; 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee ; Delmonico’s Restaurant, Hoff- 
man, Astor House, Windsor, Grand Union, Murray Hill, and 
other prominent Hotels in New York. Tremont House, 
Young’s Hotel, Adams House, Parker House, and other lead- 
ing hotels in Boston. Palmer and Tremont Houses in Chicag9, 
and sold by all of the first-class grocers in the United States. 


Should the bottle be accidentally left uncorked this Tomato- 


ketchup will not mould or lose its flavor. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE. 


GRANULA.—My personal and professional experience enables me to ° 
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FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 


Jhich for quality and attractive form in putting up 
© used “i superior to any similar kind that has been | 
ustion placed upon pe the paper is uniform, perfect | 
= Great care 1S 
vealth and up to standar | SHOE DRESSING 
in any . : : ; ae) A Absolutely the best. Softens and Leading Shoe Deale hi 
y Send for Special Price List giving details, etc. | preserves leather. Makes ladies’ it Take 
rge of — | shoes look new, not varnished. no other. Beware of imitations, 
Imperial Artistic Stationery. BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., NEW YORK. 
York, i is 
Made from finest quality of extra plate finished pa- ia Greatly i r 
ani in all the latest and desirable tints. Each sheet { reatly improved. . 
pe is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. f MRS. McELRATH $ 
Cper, The paper is put up by the ream in 4-ream boxes, rile All at: ort po both 
form and Yell. envelopes tomatch. Also in 1, 2, and 4 quires rabi “a sizes, for bot Preserved Fruits, Spiced Fruits 
ith envelopes to match in each box. . Stooped shoulders its, Jellies . 
with envelop a contracted chest Canned Fruits, Jellies, Jams, 
‘ewife ass. rders from _ families 
ith Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. y 
vith a ¥ ences and prices sent on appli- 


m of $1,and measure around | 
fam the chest under the arms. 
Cleveland (O.) Shoulder | 


Made from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, 


me in allowing the finest steel pen to be used with ease. cation. Address 
neet 


g hs and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 
Bac Brace Co. For sale Mrs. SARAH 8. McEI RATH, 
ndow the aper is put up by- the ream in %-ream boxes bv all dealers. 393 Degraw 8t., Brooklyn. 
knife, with TAL. envelopes to match. Ask for Pratt’s Patent Brace. 
table Abo’ in 4 to match in 
hat is ose, and of many brilliant colors. About three- 
ver’s POWERS PAPER 60., Springfield, Mass. CRAZY TO WORK fourths of the plants produced from seeds will be 
ret New York Orrice, 62 Duane Sr. calor, 200 package, Wale | TORTS. frocto any reader of (soon Hovse- 
-kish L D ES ASK YOUR STATIONER + aeeppes also my illustrated catalogue to all who en- 
; OUR BABY is entitled to the best bringing- | IA Dd. / close 3 cents in stamps to pay postage. | ae 
end. up possible—physically, mentally, morally—with FOR THE Address FRANK FINCH, Clyde, N. Y. 
a'so all the helps of modern times. The best place to learn | 
S are all about these helps is in the modern journal BAry- | 
‘ Hoop. This is not a child’s picture book or story | FRENCH LINEN PAPERS 
ree. cked with useful information relative to the thousan 
— ao and duties of nursery life. Any sample copy is | The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- ave you trie HITING S 
hing its own best prospectus. It will pay you to send 15 pondence, now in the Market. 
lish cents for one, or ni fora year. Agents wanted. | 
tt BABYHOOD, 18 Spruce St., New York. | Made and handsomely put up by the S WwW sos P d 
| TANDARD ritin aper an 
ANTED Ladies and Gentlemen to take light VALLEY PAPER CO 
\ work at their own homes. $3 to @4 a day = 
wers easily made.—Work sent by mail. No canvassing. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
1e of We have good demand for our work, and furnish | 
steady employment. Address with stamp, Envelopes, made by WHITING 
nest CROW N MFG. CO., 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. Window Blind Worker 
hees 
The Little Gem 
| for GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE Opens and closes the blinds 
ones Toany reader of this paper who will agree to show our | without raising the window. PAPER Co., HOoLyokeE, Mass. ? 
goods, and try to influence sales among friends, we will E ci Blinds held firm in any 
om- send post-paid two full size samples Gossamer Wearing d E sition. To those who wish 
Apparel, provided you cut —_ out and —— with 25 | E to give our worker a trial we 
cents to pay cost, postage, advertising, packing, etc. send a sample set for 75 cts. 
BRISTOL MEG. CO., Trade discounts may be| You will find them the best 
pr 309 Broadway, New York. obtained by addressing” 
x. TO EMBROIDER A. H. Dopp, Hudson, N. Y. 
¢ 
a CRAZY QUILTS THE DIGK SEAMLESS FOOT WARMERS for correspondence and all the 
Get BrarinerD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called . 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, Popularly known — 
which would cost ne Dollar in Skeins. All good silk f li 
and beautiful colors. esigns for 100 styles of Crazy | LOMF “ 7. 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in The only shoe uses 0 po ite socie y- ream 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & |combining 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadel- | warmth, pliabilt- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. >. od P 
| 
peerless house shoe and Azure, rough and smooth 
PARKER'S 1886 STAMPING | for or 
| tired feet. ‘ow 
worn everywhere. — 
embroidery and Painting. uL N Ps SRNS! | at GRANT'S t 
Pee | GRANTS family (he General wore them almost | finish, all sizes. Ask your sta 
SEE WHAT IT CONTAINS, “Red Cross” fame; Dr. J. C. JACKSON, of the cele- 
ELEGANT PATTERNS AND brated Sanatorium here, and others high in public life. 
ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET pair, also full > f Whi S d 
nials. Ladies’ sizes, $1.25; men’s, $1.50; Mailed to | ¢; “ 
There are 2 large Outlines for Tidies (worth S0c.), Tinsel | any address, postage paid. Write plainly, and men- tioner tor iting tan ard. 
(worth 25c.), Larne Stover de- tion Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
x 1is' r r 
et. and large Butterfly for Lustre Painting. Phermometer W. H. DICK, Mfr., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Case, Pansy tor ladies’ bag, Elegant Spray of Gold- 
on en Rod & x 11, Top of Umbrella Case, Spider’s Web, 
Owls on a tree for Tidy, and THIRTY-FOUR 
rn- signs for ell Binds of work. i 
5 D adc on we sha 
e NG | 
instruction book, FANCY BRAID 
nd AND CROCHET GREATEST 
with silk to work it: 
id- sngton. Chenille, = OF THE AGE. 
an, Ri bo y Every Family 
price ., CON 
'GNS, together with our Illustrated Price List POWDERED, AND PUT UP 15 ORE 
+O» © sent. Everything above (worth $7 ) mailed 75 Cents percan. 2 cts. additional for postage 
or $1. 5@ we will send the above outfit and HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. if sent by mail. 
y makin tt | 
. SEND IN FOR DESCRIPTION OF | Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
T. E Fr LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Bostca Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


Y MA the world, 8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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T00 Late!” 


“Flown !” 
“Twixt Love and Duty” 


, compamions to the beauti- 
well-know 


Three fine new engravin 
ul an 


“Day of Reckoning,” 


All fine, powerful subjects, suitable for any position. 


“The First Steps,” 


Also new engraving, representing a child and collie 
who have ascended a flight of stone steps, and 
stand and watcha puppy making efforts 
to mount the lowest stone. 


Many other new and beautiful 


ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS, 


PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 
THE FINEST PICTURE FRAMES, 
ETC., ETC. 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


"THEODORE 
POWDERS. 


METCALF & CO’S SACHET 
A great variety of styles can be 
made by varying the materials, but silk, from its wear- 
ing quality and porosity seems most desirable. A 
popular package is the Sachet crackers of cream tinted 
silk, slightly smoked or scorched over a gas or lamp 
flame. Mention this Magazine. Manufactured only by 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
No 39 Tremont St., Boston, MaAss., U.S. A. 
Established, 1837. 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited number 
of boys. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500. 
For circulars, address 
E. H. WILSON, A. M. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


“FLORENCE” 


— 


Weight 43-4 Ibs. No glass to break. 
Will boil a quart of water quicker 
than kindling can be found to gen- 
erate a fire inarange. Sent to an 


address in the U. 5., express pai 
on receipt of $1.50. 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1882. ~ 


that little 
FLORENCE 


HEATING STOVE 


HEAT A ROOM? 
CERTAINLY, 
thousands have done so, 


Send for circulars, ete.to 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., ¢ 
FLORENCE, MASS, 


77 Bible House, NEw York, Oct. 23, 1885. 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co., | 
Gentlemen:—No one who has used one of the ‘‘Flor- 
ence”? Lamp Stoves, (it seems to me) will ever do with- 
out one. My wife would not part with hers for $5.00 | 
and I would not let her part with it for $5.00 more, for | 
it saves so much time in the morning. I will save | 
more than $5.00 also in coal in one summer. I am 

sure no one can speak too highly in its praise. 
Yours truly, E. JEWETT. 


Nar. SAILOoR’s Home, Quincy, MAss. 

FLORENCE MACHINE Co.—I have used the Florence 
Oil Stoves at the “‘Home” for several years for cook- 
ing, baking, broiling, etc., with perfect satisfaction. | 
The cost 1s hardly a tithe of the keeping a fire for the | 
same work. have also used three No. 3. Heating | 
Stoves for heating in mid winter a room 4o x 40 feet, | 
while the steam was shut off for repairs, with perfect | 
success. Yours truly, W. L. FAXON, M. D., Supt. | 


SHAKERS’ CHAIRS, 


Holiday and Birthday Gifts 


Beautiful, Ornamental and Useful 


‘* PRESENTS.” 


Send for one to give to your friends. None are gep. 
uine except those manufactured by 


R. M. WAGAN & CO., 


Mount Lebanon, Col. (o., 


Illustrated Catalogues free. 


as 


HLEGE 70 


Tn order to introduce our Watches and obtain Agents, w: 
Send sample of above Watch by registered mail for $5.50. or, 
if so desired, will send by express, C, O, D., with privilege 
to inspect before paying fori: Send 60 cents’ P. O. stamps to 
defray Express charges or satisfactory references to show Watch 
is ordered in good faith, The above cut isexactly like w 
is full jeweled, lever movement, seconds hand, i 

te 


from advertisement, nothing saved by writing for further particu 
rs. No discount on above price. Azenis wanteil everywhere, 


la t 
BRISTOL M’F’G co., 249 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FIN cH’s PERFCTION 
LETTUCE. 


Does not head like some varieties, but forms huge, 
compact, bush-like plants, which are always very crisp 
and tender. It is especially adapted for private gar- 
dens, as only one sowing is required for the whole 
season. From the time it is fit for use until late in the 
season, when seeding, it is of the same excellent qual- 
ity. Its superior quality, combined with its long du- 
ration of growth, render it one of the very best varie- 
ties in cultivation. It is well adapted to the Southern 
climate, where it is so difficult to obtain good Lettuce, 
as it will endure extreme heat without injury. In my 


garden I have found it superior to any variety I have | 
send a package of this Lettuce, | 


ever grown. I will 
also packet of ** Phlox Drummondi,”’ a Beautiful 
Brilliant Flower, with my Illustrated Catalogue for 
1886 free to any reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING who 
will send 6 cents in stamps for return postage. 
Address FRANK FINCH, Clyde, N. Y. 
Ct Be sure and mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The “ SUBMERGED FILTER”? is designed to meet a long-felt 


want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. 


The purest is that which 


gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made mire cer- 
tain in its effects 4 the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 


the filthy Schuylki 


, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 


as drops from the crystal spring. 7 ; 
The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with « brush. 
The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment 


It can be refille 


by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 


twenty-five cents. 
It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservvi! now In 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. ; 
This combination of qualities—etfectiveness, cheapness ani adapt 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 


Patented Sept. 15, 1885. 


Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA = OF BERNHARD, ULMANN & CO. 


oom 13 Record Building. o 
PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 


W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub Merged 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or empty'ng x 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, | 
gladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid tl filth of 


the Schuylkill or ——— water. 


ours Sincerely, O. La. F. PERRY. 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
(LIMITED.) 


43 University Place, NEW YORE. 
923 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 
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THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


This publication is widely known in America and Europe, having been before the reading 
world forty years, and occupying a place in literature exclusively its own, viz.: the study of Human 
Nature in all its phases, including Phrenology, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Physiology, etc., together 
with the “ Science of Health,” and no expense will be spared to make it the best publication for 
general circulation, tending always to make men better physically, mentally, and morally. Parents 
should read the JOURNAL that they may better know how to govern and train their children. 


TERMS.—The Journat is published monthly at $2.00 a year or 20 cents a number. To 
each yearly subscriber is given either Bust or Chart Premium. When the Premiums are sent, 15 
cents extra must be received with each subscription to pay postage on the JoURNAL and the ex- 
pense of boxing and packing the Bust, which will be sent by express, or No. 2, a smaller size, or 
the Chart Premium, will be sent by mail, post paid. Sample copy, with citculars and full particu- 
lars sent free. 


Heads and Faces; How to Study Them. 


A Complete Manual of Phrenology and Physiognomy for the People. 


All claim to know something of How to Read Character, but very few understand all the Signs of Character as shown in the 
Head and Face. The subject is one of great importance, and in this work the authors, Prof. Nelson Sizer, the phrenological examiner 
at the rooms of Fowler & Wells Co.,and Dr. H. S. Drayton the editor of the Phrenological Journal, have considered it from a practical 
standpoint, and the subject is so simplified as to be of great interest and easily understood. The book is cheaper than any of the popu- 
lar libraries, containing 200 large octavo pages, with nearly 200 illustrations, with more reading than in two ordinary volumes that sell 
at $1.50. Price, popular edition, 40 cents, in paper covers; extra edition, $1.00 on heavy paper, extra cloth. 


A NEW BOOK, 


HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD; OR HYGIENIC COOKERY. 


BY SUSANNA W. DODDS, M. D. 


One large 12mo vol., 600 pp., extra cloth or oil-cloth. Price, $2.00. 


The author of this work is specially qualified for her task, as she is both a physician and a practical housekeeper. It is unques- 
tionably the best work ever written on the healthful preparation of food, and should be in the hands of every housekeeper who wishes 
to prepare food healthfully and palatably. The best way and the reason why are given. It is complete in every department. To show 
something of the scope of the work, we print the following from the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


PART I.—THE REASON Why. Fruit Juices; Foods and Drink for the Sick and Infants; Preserving 
Constituents of Food ; Food and Physical Development; Wheat and | Fruits and Vegetables; Canning Fruits, etc.; Miscellany. 
other Cereals; The Fruits and Vegetables; Meat, Milk, Butter and 


Eggs, Sugar, Salt, Pepper, and other Condiments as Articles of Diet; PART III.—THE Compromise. 

Tea, Coffee, etc.; Food, and its Effect on Intellect and Morals; Food Steamed Bread; Corn Cake; Muffins; Griddle-caks; Cake-making ; 

Combinations, etc.; Two Meals or Three; Dietetic Rules; Hints on | Pies; Puddings; Plain Desserts; Pudding Sauces, Creams, etc.; Cus- 

Cooking. tards, Blanc-manges,. etc.; Moulded Farinacea; Jellies, Jams, and 
PART II.—Tue Hycienic Dietary. Syrups; Ripe Fruits for Desserts; Vegetables; Soups; Beef, Mutton 


Unleavened, Leavened, and other Breads; Plain Fruit Cakes; | and Lamb; Venison; Poultry; Wild Birds and other Game; Fish; 
Steamed Grains; Mushes; Pastries; Vegetables; Soups; Fruits and | Hashes and Toasts; Eggs; Practical Hints. 


* The book cannot fail to be of great value in every household to those who will intelligently appreciate the author’s standpoint. And there 
are but few who will not concede that it would be a public benefit if our people generally would become better informed as to the better mode of 
living that the author intends.”—Scientific American. 


_ “She evidently knows what she is writing about, and her book is eminently practical upon every page. It is more than a book of recipes for 
making soups, and pies, and cake; it is an educator of how to make the home the abode of healthful people. The writing is systematic, precise, and 
no receipt is given, we are assured, that has not been fully and carefully tested.”"— 7he Daily Jnter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


To sell this work and other “GOOD BOOKS FOR ALL.” Our new Illustrated Catalogue of books on Phrenology, Physiog- 
nomy, Health, Heredity, etc., sent free. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


753 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Address, 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


BULBS! 


FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 
IRIS, BEGONIAS, 
GLOXINIAS, 
AMARYLLIS, CANNAS, 
RANUNCULUS, ANEMONES, 


and a great variety of miscellaneous summer flower- 
ing Bulbs, Roots and plants grown on the famous 
bulb farms of 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON, 


OVERVEEN near HAARLEM,(HOLLAND.) 


All goods delivered entirely free in New 
York for the United States and in 
Toronto for Canada, in any 
quantity to suit. 


For illustrated Catalogue apply to the Sole Agents, 


DE VEER & BOOMKAMP, 
19 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ELCOPER’S 


GARDENING GUIDE. 


3rd edition—neatly cloth bound. 


A standard work of 300 pages on Gardening 
in all its branches, describing almost 


EVERY FLOWER KNOWN, 


profusely illustrated by nearly 


600 WOODCUTS. 


Messrs. HOOPER & CO., Covent Gar- 


NEW PERPETUAL FUCHSIA 
FLOWERING “STORM KING" 


This new Double Perpetual.Flowering Weeping Fuchsia, “Storm King,” is the grandest plant 
novelty in many years. It is always in bloom, often as many as 200 buds and blossoms on a plant at once, 
‘The branches droop most gracefully, and the blossoms are frequently as large as teacups. The buds for 
two weeks before they expand are balls of glowing scarlet crimson. When expanded, the enormous double 
flowers are almost pure white, capped by a calyx of glowing scarlet; and when a plant is loaded with buds 
and blossoms it presents a sight which for true grandeur and beauty no flower can surpass. They are of 
the easiest culture and will grow and bloom freely with ordinary care in_ any window or garden. Price 
of strong plants which will soon bloom, by mail, post-paid, 50 cts. each, 3 for $1.00, 7 for $2.00, 12 
for $3.00. We pack secure from frost and warrant them to arrive in good order. Form Clubs tor this 
grand Fuchsia. See the low price at which they can be secured by the dozen. 

Our new Double White Perpetual-Flowering Violet, ** Swanley White,” is the queen of fragrant 
flowers. It produces in great number large pure white double blossoms of great beauty and fragrance, 
A splendid winter bloomer and desirable fur pot or open ground culture. Strong plants, which are now 
budded and blooming, by muil, 30 cts. each, 3 for 6O cts, 1:2 for $2.00. 


Our new Imperial German Pansies have created a sensation and are the floral wonder of the times. 
Flowers of enormous size, with colors and markings entirely new and of marvelous beauty (see catalogue). 
They bloom from May to December; always large and profuse through the ary. hot weather of Summer 
when other sorts fail. Mixed seed of over 50 distinct colors, 25 ets per paper. We have 40 distinct colors 
separate, such as pure white, black, yellow, blue, spotted, &c., at 25 cts. per paper. P 

We also send 12 large flowering bulbs of Double Pearl Tuberoses for $1.00; 5 fine hardy Lilies, 
including Auratum, 75 cts.; 12 choice mixed Gladiolus, 50 cts.; 4 beautiful Ten Roses—whiir, red, 

rellow and pink, 50 cts.; 4 Chrysanthemums or 4 Carnations, 50 cts. See our large, beantiit! cata 
ogue, free to all, for other special offers. Any of the above articles will be sent by mail, post-paid, and 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition. They are exactly as represented, and will more than please those 
who plant them. Many years of liberal and honest dealings have secured to us our great business, extend. * 
: —Our large, beautifully illustrated catalogue sent free to all W 
5 EDS, BULBS and PLANTS. apply. New and beautiful novelties in Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Gladiolus, Lilies, Amaryllis, Roses, Carnations, Geraniums, Clematis, &c. Preserve this advertise- 
ment, as it may not appear again, and remember that our goods have an established reputation and are 
warranted true. See catalogue which will be sent free to any who purchase or expect to. . 

Address, N LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co., N. Y. 

N. B.—Remittance can be made in money orders, Postal Notes, Bills, Drafts, or Stamps. To those who 
order, or expect to, we will send free, with our elegant catalogue, beautiful colored chromos of Storm King 
Fuchsia, Swanley White Violet, and German Pansies. Also, for every dollar's worth ordered from this 
advertisment, the buyer can have free a paper of PURE WHITK or PURE BLACK German Pansy Seed. 


| 
OSGOODBY'S 
PHONETIC SHORTHAND. 
For Self-Instruction. — 
} Price, $1.50. Special Instruction by Mail, $6.00. 
Send Stamp for Specimen Pages, &c. ‘ 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


den, London, have earned a world-wide rep- 
utation for reliable flower and vegetable 
seeds, during the last half century, and this 
Guide, as the outcome of their vast experi- 
ence, will prove a valuable book of reference 
to the amateur gardener. 


30 Cards 


most lovely ards your name. 


or Autograph or p’k 


oc. 12 new Golden Hidden Name 
25 plain gilt edge 10c. 10 grand Silk Covered 
cards goc. Send 4c. for agent’s terms and sample | 


case. HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn. | 


LES 


It will be mailed free on receipt of 


$1.10 


by the sole agents for United States and 
Canada, 


DE VEER & BOOMKAMP, 


A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plates, and 1000 Illustrations, with descriptions of 

the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of $$7H}7H}7DS& and Plants, and how to grow 

—, them. Printed in English and German. Price, only ro cents, which may be deducted from 

first order. It tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the grocery at the last 


19 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 


moment to buy what seeds happen to be left over, meeting with disappointment after weeks of waiting. 


AT SEEDS, JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


LADIES Who. preter to 


use 2, nice qual- 


ity of Stationery for their 


shou id in- 
Alway$ mention this paper when writing to advertisers, 
s to match (the old and . 
iable line). These goods 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Finish, b en the finest fore! Seid 


by all St. ners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. Also Rubber Stair Treads, 


c.CH FEE. N.Y. 
SLID MERY KNIFE SHARPENER. |: a Almost Indestructible. PETS AND OIL CLOTHS. 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
‘THE CARVER’S FRIEND.” interests by adopting them wherever great 
5 will give the dullest knife a keen ed; wear is imposed upon particular places. 
will appreciate. Handy or 
en une, Made of best Turkish Emery, Take none but the genuine. All our goods 


> in center, and will last for years. Price, Rubber Mat. are stamped. Avord imitations. Stair Tread. 
sewood or Coco Bolo han le, 85 cents, : 


sandle, 60 cents. Sent post paid-paid on | CARPET HOUSES HARDWARE STORES 
ce ON tee AGENTS WANTED. KEEP THEM. NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING C0., KEEP THEM. 
CIN, uth Water St., Oleve’and, 0. 


OR ESS REF ORM. 15 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


MADE TO ORDER. = 


tee the “ LOVELL” WASHER do 
ond doit. and in less time than any other 
| in the world. Warranted five years, and if it ion't the 
Vest_ and clothes ‘clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


‘ Dress Reform an iy TAA a ii PROOF that Agents are making from $76 to $150 per 
: month. Farmers mcke $200 to $500 during the winter. L=- 
Sampl ose desiring an cy 
Felice 2.25. bried KEYSTONE WIINGERS st manufacturess 
6 eas 1 


MES. A. FLETCHER, | LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


TRAM 


INSURANCE COMPANY RTICULTUR 


OF HARTFORD, CONW-. 


—_ISSUES—— 

LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ART JOURNAL 

) Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment r) 
val Benefit—ALL containing liberal NVon-forfeiture pro- 


ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


’ ARATELY OR COMBINED WITH LIFE POLICIES, AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


ing os Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
age Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental In- 
\’rincipal Sum in case of Death. 


ies not but paid | F ru it S a Nn d | owers 


RESOURCES AND RECORD JULY 1, 1885. 
Cash Capital, $600,000 In twelve parts. containing. colored 
plates, with appropriate reading matter regarding the 
| Assets, - - - $8,055,533.39 


introduction of new varieties. 
| Liabilities, - - 5,966,723.00 


Policy-holders, - —- $2,088,810.39 $3.00 per Year. Sample Copies, 30 cents each. 
id Life Policy-holders, - -  $3,165,338.38 
Accident Policy-Holders, - $7,741,252.94 


osses Paid, $10,906,601.82 MENSING & STECHER, 


- paid without delay or discount on receipt of satis- RO CHESTER - ,, eS 
factory proofs. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. Xe We make a specialty of colored plates for eaadion and plate books 
RODNEY !)ENNIS, Secretary. ° JOHN E, MORRIS, Assistant Sec’y. | for Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 
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iv Goop HouseKEEPING. 


BABY’S BATH. 


Mucu_ of the chafing of children under the joints where the skin lies in 


folds is due to the use of Soap containing too much alkali. In the Ivory 
Soap there is no excess of alkali, so it can be used in the nursery with the 
most satisfactory results. When applying it, rub a wet cloth upon the 
Soap, then wash tenderly, but thoroughly, and rinse perfectly, especially 
the folds of flesh, with clear water, and dry with equal care, 

Prof. Leeds, of the Stevens Institute of Technology, says: “The Ivory 
Soap, while strongly cleansing, leaves the skin soft and pleasant to the touch.” 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cént stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY SOAP, 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


FLAN 


33 Union Square, 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25: 
Gilenn’s Sulphur Soap healsand beaut 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bur. 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Bro 
Pike’s Toothache Drops curein! Min 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pilis are a sure ¢. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


| 


| 
| 


In order that our customers may not be de~ 

ve of ball in which 

Silk is sold is shown in our engraving. 

that the brand Florence is stamped in >. 

oe the No. 300 on the coarser silk, and No. . 
ner. 

Imitations in similar style are in the m. 
under- other names. Other hav 
spool to hide the short weight of si 

The Florence is itively the only » 
ble for knitting which will bear washing wit). 
to color or texture. 


Sold by all Leading Dealers. 


THE JACKSON VENTILAT 


ING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace 


Combined in One. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 


DECKE 


y 


‘Florence Knitting 


FPioerence 


-NONOTUCK SILK CoO. 
Sole Manuf: 


2 


> 


all 


ED 


Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. 
Samuet BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 

One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in.zero weather. 
Henry L. Green, River Point, R. L 

The grate heats my sitting-room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercury 
is 30° below zero: S. B. Amory, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

I heat parlor, 12 feet square, sitting-room, 13 x 22 feet, and make 

comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 

J. B. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The grate heats a room 33 1 feet down stairs, and another of 2 


same sizé up stairs. H ETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 


it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that. flowers in 
the bay-window on thesouth in both rooms have never been touched 


with frost, though the has_been as low as 15° below zero. 


S,:THomPpson, Springfield, Mo. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The grate in the north end of my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 4 


f 

ting ae 

4 

me 

"IWIN A, JACKSON 
& BRO., 77 Beekman St., New York. 


